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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The great week of the Christian year, culminating in 


the feast of the Resurrection, finds Christendom even | 


less at rest than usual In France, for many centuries 
the champion of the faith, the Republican Government 
is just concluding a persecution of religious orders, 
begun some three years ago and since persistently and 
ruthlessly carried out according to programme. Thou- 
sands, whose only fault is well doing, have been driven 
from their home and country with violence and in- 


sult; the finishing touch to the anti-Christian move- | 


ment has now been given in the final prohibition of 
all religious teaching. In England we have seen a 
whole section of the nation, a section loudly professing 
and calling itself Christian, devoting immense energy 
to obtain the extinction of fundamentally Christian 
schools. The Germans, on the other hand, are remov- 
ing a disability imposed on the Society of Jesus. The 
Christian position, throughout the world, is troubled, 
but it is by no means unrelievedly dark. Trouble 
is less dangerous than apathy, and the Christian 
Churches are certainly not apathetic. 


Yet another Japanese attack on Port Arthur has 
failed of its principal object; and there seems to be no 
reason to doubt the essential correctness of the Russian 
report which is corroborated by the briefer Japanese 
version. On Sunday night Admiral Togo sent four 
*‘fireships”, which were preceded by six torpedo 
boats, to block the mouth of the harbour. They 
were noticed in good time, and largely it appears from 
the boldness of the torpedo boat ‘ Silny ”, which 
torpedoed the first, all four were turned from their 
course, three grounding on a reef to the right under 
Golden Hill, one on the left of the entrance. The 
sunken ships according to the Russian account carried 


a few guns and were fitted with “infernal machines”. 
The crews escaped in boats. Some hours later the 
Japanese torpedo boats again came to the attack with 
the rest of the fleet behind them, but after a bloodless 
demonstration they retired. In the course of the attack 
the torpedo boat ‘‘ Silny”” alone suffered. Six men and 
one officer were killed. The boat itself grounded but 
was later towed into the harbour. Perhaps more 
significant than the failure of this attack is the news of 
a correspondent of the ‘‘ Times” that on the day before 
the attack he saw five Russian battleships accompanied 
by a flotilla of destroyers thirty miles south-west of 
Port Arthur. The information would seem to prove 
that Admiral Makaroff is in no sense a close prisoner. 


We have news of the first authentic engagement on 
land, again from a Russian source. General Mish- 
tchenko’s outposts came into touch with the enemy at 
Cheng-ju, an advanced point in the line of the Japanese 
advance to the Yalu. When the Japanese opened fire 
from behind the walls, two squadrons of Russian 
cavalry, afterwards considerably reinforced, occupied a 
hill said to command the town. After the engagement 
had lasted an hour and a half the Russians retreated 
owing to the approach of large reinforcements along 
the Ka-san road. The firing is reported to have been 
at 600 yards, and if the position was as commanding as 
it is described the Japanese may have lost considerably. 
The Russians confess to a loss of three men; and 
among the seriously wounded are three officers. Except 
as the opening of the land campaign the engagement is 
of no importance. 


A suggestive comment on the diplomacy of the situa- 
tion is contained in the news that the Japanese have 
opened Yongampo to the trade of the world and that 
the Russians have closed Niu-chwang. The previous 
closure of Yongampo was undoubtedly an essential part 
of the diplomatic casus belli; and the Japanese would 
emphasise the difference in their own policy. The 


Marquis Ito who has just completed his tour in Korea 
has proclaimed at every point the intention of his 
country to free both the trade and politics of Korea, 
Russia on 


on the most approved Western principles. 
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the other hand, as she has a right to do if she wishes, 
has strengthened her policy of protective exclusiveness. 
This action in regard to Niu-chwang is for the time 
forced by strategic considerations; but it asserts 
in a very practical form Russian annexation of 
Manchuria, and makes the neutrality of China a more 
difficult attitude to assume. The Powers to whom the 
trade of Niu-chwang as treaty port is of great value 
may, in the face of the compulsion of war, postpone 
protest till the war is over. The separate agreement 
made two months ago with China Japan the United 
States and Great Britain as to the position of their 
consuls in Mukden and other towns will in the sequel 
give these nations formal right of interference. 


After a long delay the Tibetan mission, now accom- 
panied by 1,000 troops, of whom a large proportion are 
Gurkhas, has begun again to advance. Phari should 
have been reached on Tuesday and after a four days’ 
halt the mission will again continue its journey to 
Lhasa. It is unlikely that there will be armed resist- 
ance. The Tibetans are a people wholly unwarlike in 
themselves and the principle of their foreign politics is a 
religious reliance on some guardian of the faith. The 
Emperor of China lost this réle ten years ago and the 
Tsar is believed to have adopted it. The desire to 
recover its prestige will make China a supporter of 
the mission and it is to be remembered that China is 
still in principle suzerain Power even over Nepal. 
Mr. Brodrick stated in the House that the new Chinese 
Amban has reached Lhasa, and his presence should 
help to prevent the Tibetans from the rash and, 


arrows a force well armed and accompanied by six 
guns. Whether they will accede to Colonel Young- 


Macdonald’s small body will become an advanced 
force. 


For several weeks conjectural disclosures of an 
Anglo-French agreement have been published in some 
French and English papers. It is known that since 
the King’s visit to Paris Lord Lansdowne and 
M. Delcassé have been seeking to find a full settlement 


chiefly require reconciliation in Egypt, Morocco and 
Newfoundland. Sir Eldon Gorst’s recent movements 
are alone enough to indicate that line of discussion in 


With the issue of the third portion of their report 
Lord Esher’s committee on the reconstitution of the 
War Office have completed their work. The report 
now issued defines in detail the redistribution of 
work at headquarters entailed by the recommenda- 
tions of the first report which created the Army 
Council, the Inspector-General, and the new per- 
manent defence department under the Prime Minister, 
and at the same time abolished the Commandership-in- 
Chief. The redistribution of work at the War Office 
seems to have been conceived on sound lines, and 
should simplify matters ; it compares indeed very 
favourably with the second instalment of the report 
which, exceeding the terms of reference, reorganised 
the entire army on the clumsy plan of creating two sets 
of generals— one executive and the other administrative 
—under which peace and war conditions cannot possibly 
be assimilated. 


Be the merits or demerits of the Esher Report 
what they may, there can be ho two opinions as to 
its literary form. We doubt if a schoolboy could 
be found, at any rate a sixth-form boy, who would 
have written it worse. The style has every fault that 
the style of a State paper is liable to, and some faults 
which probably no other State paper ever has had. 
The qualities required in the style of such a document 
are clearness, brevity, simplicity, and pertinence. This 
report is wordy, prolix, flabby ; it abounds in repeti- 
tion, it has no perspective. In its general impression it 
is quite childlike. The Committee are perpetually think- 


| ing of their personal part in the matter. ‘‘ We believe” 
in any case, unlikely attempt to attack with bows and | 


‘“We are confident” ‘‘We hold” ‘*‘We claim” ‘‘We 


_ consider” is the burden of the whole story. Could it 
_ not strike these three gentlemen that if they stated a 
husband’s demands and make good their treaty obliga- | 
tions is another question. In case of refusal General | 


thing or recommended something, it was obvious they 
believed the one and had confidence in the other ? 
There could be no need to say so over and over again. 


They seem to have thought that they could get the 


_ world to believe them only by eternally reciting their 
_ own belief in themselves. Such protest rather excites 


suspicion. And the solemn platitudes, the sententious 
enunciation of familiar experience ; how like a boy’s 


writing it all is! Temperamentally the Report can be 
of outstanding differences between the two countries. | 
It requires no inner information to know that interests — 


regard to Egypt and it is an easy supposition that | 


surrender in Morocco will be weighed against sur- | 


render in Egypt, though in these countries the power 
of definite settlement does not rest wholly with France 
and Britain. The Newfoundland question is a smaller 
matter and perhaps may be settled by some balancing 
of claims in West Africa. It is a happy accident that 
the two Foreign Secretaries, M. Delcassé and Lord 
Lansdowne, are admirably fitted to come to terms 
amicably and without undue concession. 


M. Combes put the finishing touch, or a provisionally 
finishing touch, for it is impossible to say where he will 
end, to his anti-Christian campaign on Monday, when 
the Bill prohibiting religious bodies to engage in teach- 
ing was passed. The State schools of France being 
purely secular, this means the exclusion of religion 
from all education in France. The French people, 
especially the rural population, being decadent in 
the sense of contented to sacrifice everything for 
quiet and comfort, there is no reason to expect 
any immediate national movement against this 
paganising of France ; but the Church cannot take it 
thus supinely. Even the Vatican, which has so long 


summed up in few words; ‘‘ before us no one knew any- 
thing about the army; we know everything ; we should 
have avoided every mistake that ever was made; if 
what we advise is loyally carried out, the whole of it 
and nothing but it, the army will at last stand on its 
legs and the British Empire be saved.” But for sheer 
humour nothing can equal the peroration (para. 14) 
describing the military millennium. It has the cadence 
of Solomon’s song of returning spring. 


Some persons in the colonies recommend a referen- 
dum in the Transvaal on the Chinese question. The 
qualified appeal to the people in this country, known as 
a Hyde Park demonstration, was tried on Saturday and 
did not further tend to the exaltation of the vox populi. 
It is too often the voice of the loafer ; and people of the 
quality of Sir Harry Johnston, who on the same day 
was presented with a geographical medal, should study 
the dispersal of population at home. As a protest 
such a meeting means nothing and it is a pity that 
politicians of any repute should be tempted to prove 
their conviction that vox populi is vox Dei by indul- 
gence in adjectives of which ‘‘ beastly ” was among the 
more graceful. The burden of the argument was that 
white labour was being driven out by yellow. It is quite 
certain that each of the speakers knew enough of the 
labour question in South Africa to know that not a 
single white man would lose any piece of work and 


| that financially the prospects of the white man through- 


shut its eyes to the anti-Christian campaign of the | 


Republican politicians, is at last waking up to the 
necessity of action; and results will certainly be seen 
later on. Unseen on the surface, the movement against 
the Republican excesses is growing rapidly. The seces- 
sion of M. Rouvier and two other prominent Republican 
politicians to the Imperialists is more significant even 
than appears. 


out the colony would be enhanced. 


Lord Rosebery on a famous occasion valued the 
extent of his indifference to Mr. Balfour’s opinion at 
twopence. Lord Milner, with what Mr. Balfour calls 
‘*benevolent contempt”, has adopted the idiom. He does 
not ‘‘ care twopence ”, so it is reported, what people at 
home say so long as he has the support of the Trans- 
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vaal. Lord Milner has perhaps under-assessed the 
duty of a Colonial Governor towards public opinion at 
home and has undervalued the obligation towards 
dignified language. A ‘‘stiver” or a ‘‘ pin’s head” 
might have satisfied both idiom and dignity. But Lord 
Milner’s point of view is a proper contradictory of 
Radical opinion at home, which with fine contempt of 
democratic principles is reported every day as declaring 
that it cares even less than ‘‘tuppence ha’penny” 
what people in the Transvaal think of Chinamen. Lord 
Milner is truer to the creed which with some wobbling 
he has generally professed. 


At last the long-promised Aliens Bill has been intro- 
duced— introduced under the ten-minutes rule. It is 
something that the Bill has been introduced at all, for 
that means that at last a measure, attempting, at any 
rate, to deal with this difficult and pressing question, will 
probably be passed. But it is idle to criticise, or even 
discuss, the Bill at present. The Home Secretary’s speech 
on introduction was necessarily jejune and gave no data 
for serious examination. The utility of a measure deal- 
ing with this problem will depend, net on its general 
scope or scheme, but on particular details not yet 
defined. 


Apart from the two speeches on the Aliens Bill the 
debate in the House on Tuesday was remarkable for 
nothing but successive displays of irritation. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman summoned up a fervour 
of indignation over Lord Milner’s ‘‘ twopence ” and his 
contemptuous use of ‘‘ people” for ‘‘ persons”. We 
have said that if Lord Milner used these words, it was 
not a happy phrase; but that does not justify the 
vulgarity of Sir Henry’s attack ; there is an obvious 
disproportion in making, at worst, an ill-chosen word 
the ground for violent censure of a busy administrator 
occupied with overwhelming business of imperial 
affairs. There was more irritation when Mr. Churchill 
got up to speak. The House, like the Boojum, swiftly 
and silently vanished away. Sir John Gorst on Mr. 
Churchill’s behalf pleaded his hereditary right to be 
heard ; this was the unkindest cut of all. It requires 
the piety of a Chinaman to accept this vicarious repu- 
tation as a personal triumph. 


When the session opened last February, there were 
intelligent observers on both sides of the House who 
believed the Government would not last until Easter, 
while the bulk of the Opposition thought they were 
already ‘‘touching the shiners” of office, to vary 
Timothy Titmouse’s phrase. Certainly there were ugly 
rocks ahead for the Ministerial ship, and no one quite 
knew where or how many they were. So far the 
Government has got through pretty well. It commands 
a real working majority of over fifty, which makes it 
impossible for the Opposition to dislodge Ministers 
until Ministers choose to go. Generally the session 
has belied its somewhat sensational opening. There 
have been no remarkable developments ; the unexpected 
has not happened. 


The irreconcilables amongst the Unionists proved 
to be a small and insignificant group, who can all be 
spared, and if they would simplify matters by frankly 
joining the Opposition, they would be spared with 
considerable satisfaction by all their former friends. 
Why, for instance, Mr. Churchill waits to be dismissed 
from Oldham is not easy to see. The Opposition have 
lacked finesse in their campaigning ; they have allowed 
subjects to come to the front on which their prospective 
Free Food allies differ from them; they should have 
kept all such matters in the background. From this 
point of view they have made the greatest possible 
mistake in their violent attack on Lord Milner. 
Nothing would more certainly bring all Unionists 
together. In the constituencies the Radicals have, of 
course, been doing much better. That there isa strong 
reaction running against the Government is indisput- 
able. Nor is it surprising. No party ever has been in 
office eight years continuously, and virtually in power 
for nearly twenty years, but a strong reaction grew up 


against it. These popular reactions have no relation to 
the merits of governments. 


Major Seely, having found himself by a curiously 
extensive coincidence of conversion, opposed to the 
Government on all subjects, fiscal affairs, Chinese 
labour, and on the Education Act, has persuaded the 
Liberal candidate in the Isle of Wight to withdraw 
his opposition. Mr. Baring certainly did a graceful thing. 
Major Seely is entirely at one with the Opposition on 
essentials and he has shown all the animus against 
the Government that properly belongs to the convert. 
The decision of the Unionists not to oppose him is 
a more questionable policy, it is very unpopular in 
the constituency and it is an open confession of weak- 
ness. Several eager supporters of Mr. Chamberlain 
would have been willing to stand and make the fiscal 
question the cardinal issue; and although the new 
candidate would necessarily have small chance of 
success against the present coalition, there is no 
reason to think that his chances at the general election, 
when the coalition will probably be ended, would be 
lessened by the precedent even of a severe defeat. 


Mr. Swift McNeill is the acknowledged mare’s-nester 
in the House of Commons. The latest addition to his 
large and curious collection is quite new. He has 
found out that Dr. Traill the new Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin, hatched out the so-called Balfour 
Maiden, a battering-ram used at evictions ; and he made 
this discovery, as also, apparently, another, that Dr. 
Traill said ‘‘ hung ” where ‘‘ hanged” would have been 
grammar, the subject of a kind of full-dress debate 
between himself and the Prime Minister on Monday 
night. This debate occupied well over a column of 
Tuesday’s ‘‘ Times”, and a great part of it was reported 
in the first person, word for word. The less important 
speech of the Secretary for Scotland introducing the 
Education Bill, one may remark incidentally, was 
reported in the third person. Mr. Balfour ‘‘ boshed” 
Mr. McNeill to that statesman’s heart’s content, and 
made excuses for Dr. Traill’s ‘‘ hung” for ‘*‘ hanged ” 
on the ground that his distinctions were mathematical. 
There is nothing in it ; any more than if Prime Ministers 
were to say and write “‘ different to” and ‘‘ averse to ”’ 
which they are quite in the habit of doing. 


Mr. Lloyd-George may desire to be ‘‘a Scotchman 
ad hoc ”’ for educational purposes when he considers the 
new Scotch Education Bill introduced by the Secretary 
for Scotland on Tuesday: and Mr. Macnamara may 
contend that the School Boards destroyed in England 
are retained in Scotland; but in fact the educational 
systems of England and Scotland are now made more 
closely similar by the Bill than they were before. The 
religious difficulty is almost non-existent in Scotland. 
There is no Cowper-Temple Clause; denominational 
education is given in the rate-aided schools; and aow 
further provision is to be made for helping Roman 
Catholic and other schools out of the rates ; a very proper 
provision as Presbyterianism is taught out of the rates. 
The educational authorities for primary, secondary, and 
technical education, if they retain the name, are to be no 
longer the small local School Boards but School Boards 
of districts carved out of the County Council areas ; 
and the powers of the local managers are to be such 
as are delegated to them by the education authority. 
No doubt the result is a compromise suitable to the 
circumstances of Scotland ; and there is some encourage- 
ment to believe from the spirit in which it was received 
that the opponents of the English Act are in a some- 
what more reasonable mood. 


After some delay due to suspicion of the bulky package 
in the New York Customs House, the first batch of 
papers written by Rhodes scholars has reached England. 
At a particular hour of a particular day last month all 
Americans wishing to qualify for the scholarships were 
given an examination, proposed by authorities at 
Oxford, and the sealed papers at once despatched under 
Mr. Parkin’s care to Oxford. Anything less agreeable 
to the actual terms of Mr. Rhodes’ will could not 
well be imagined than this preliminary examination. 
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Examinations in the usual sense of the word were hateful 
to him. But this represents nothing essential in the select- 
ing process. It will afford Oxford a chance of rejecting 
those scholars much below Smalls level and will simplify 
a little the work of the committees formed in each State 
of America to make the final selection. The appointment 
of this qualifying test has been generally approved ; but 


Mr. Parkin has been much criticised for insisting that | 


the scholars shall come from the colleges not the 
schools. 
doubt that in consequence of the regulation Oxford will 
get a more fully developed and finer set of men. 


The actions for libel brought by Captain de Keyser 
and two other plaintiffs who had been in the service of 
the Congo Free State against Captain Burrows the 
author, and Messrs.-Everett and Co. the publishers, of 
a book called ‘‘ The Curse of Central Africa” ended in 
verdicts against the defendants. It was asserted by 
the plaintiffs that the libels were concocted for the pur- 
pose of blackmailing the Belgian Government ; advan- 
tage being taken of the general reports of cruelties on 
natives having been committed by the officers of the 
Congo Free State. So far as the evidence produced at 
the trial went, it was evident that the connexion of 
these plaintiffs with cruelty was wholly groundless. 
The plea of justification was withdrawn and the 
defendants called no evidence for the defence. Com- 
mandant Charles Liebrecht, the Secretary-General of 
the Department of the Interior for the Congo Free 
State, stated that the Belgian Government had not 
contributed help but it had been obtained from the 
Congo Government. Captain de Keyser denied all the 
charges made against him and the Judge remarked that 
it was absolutely untrue that he had done any of the 
acts alleged. The jury awarded him £500 damages 
and a perpetual injunction was granted restraining 
the publication of the book. The remarkable Pollard 
divorce case which has been heard for ten days was not 
finished when the Court rose for the Easter vacation, 
and it stands adjourned until next sittings. 


The result of the University sports will be quoted by 
the appraisers of past times in support of a grumble 
which has been heard frequently at Oxford lately. Mr. 
C. N. Jackson, in himself an epitome of the hard- 
bitten sportsman, regards with something more than 
dislike the crowd of new games which have found a 
place in Oxford, golf, lacrosse, hockey, on the ground 
that they need no training. Athletics, which more 
than other games compels renunciation, is consequently 
neglected. That this is so at Oxford for the moment 
cannot be denied ; the Iffley running has been sparsely 
attended for two years and the quality of the athletic 
teams rather below the mark. The deficiency is the 
more emphasised as Cambridge has had the best set of 
athletes in the history of the club. The high jump 
of 5 ft. 11 in. is the second best in the records ; the mile 
in 4 min. 20 secs. is only one-fifth of a second worse 
than Lutyen’s, and the winner had already run a 
half-mile. Barclay, who for the third year won both 
100 yds. and quarter-mile, is as good as the best; 
and Churchill who ran the three miles in 14 min. 
47 secs. is probably the best three- miler there has 
been, with the possible exception of Horan. A victory 
of eight events to two was not surprising; and in 
winning the half-mile for Oxford Cornwallis was forced 
to beat all records at Queen’s Club. 


Mr. Watson has retired from the mastership of the 
Carlow and Island foxhounds with which he has hunted 
fifty-nine years. Even Mr. Garth’s record pales before 
this extraordinary sporting achievement. In a district 
of Ireland where the spirit of sport has long been so 
keen—it will always be associated with the strange 
figure and personality of another famous foxhunter, 
Caverner—Mr. Watson has been a hero for upwards of 
half a century. We do not think highly of the intelli- 
gence of those who are for making light of achieve- 
ments such as Mr. Garth’s or Mr. Watson’s. It is a 
distinct and an important branch of life in which they 
have excelled. Solemn politicians and historians who 
overlook this branch discover a narrowness of view. 


It is a thorny question but there can be no | 


EUROPE AND AN ANGLO-FRENCH 
AGREEMENT. 


[N spite of the excursions and alarms with which the 

outbreak of war was heralded by the European 
press it is not paradoxical to say that the international 
Situation at the present time is more peaceful in 
tendency than it has been for years. When deprecating 
the anti-Russian crusade undertaken by a large section 
of our newspapers, we pointed out that the finan- 
cial situation in this country did not encourage war 
dances and corybantic demonstrations in favour of 
Japan: the same remark applies to France and Russia 
and apparently the strange outcome of a war between 
their allies seems to be to strengthen greatly the 
tendency in both France and England to come to a 
reasonable settlement of the causes for dispute. 
It does not greatly matter what the exact 
terms of the arrangement may be: we may feel 
confident that nothing very startling or sensational 
will be evolved either by Lord Lansdowne or by 
M. Delcassé, but there are matters in which common 
sense and business demands will play a larger part 
than demonstrations and oaths of perpetual fraternis- 
ing. It is business considerations which have led 
France to her present state of mind so that she desires 
to eliminate causes of friction rather than to retain 
them as a means for future diplomatic pressure. The 
great and growing demand for peace is one of the most 
striking features in the French character to-day. Any- 
one who had travelled about France in the days of the 
South African war must be well aware that the conflict 
was hateful to the majority of Frenchmen, not because 
they loved the Boers and hated the English, but 
because they thought it horrible there should be so 
much bloodshed for so inadequate a cause. It may be 
true enough that they misjudged the issue, that is not 
the point, for the same feeling is far stronger with 
regard to a war between European Powers and still 
more one in which France stands a chance of becoming 
involved. 

This growing tendency of France to rest and be 
thankful, eschewing all warlike adventures, is a deter- 
mining factor in the European situation. Whether the 
historical philosopher will hold that it is a good sign 
for the development of the national character may 
easily be doubted. It would seem indeed as if 
France were adopting the course laid down for her by 
Castlereagh at the Congress of Vienna when he justi- 
fied the moderation of our own demands upon her by 
saying that it was better for her ‘“‘to be commercial 
and pacific than a warlike and conquering State”. It 
is certainly much better for everyone else and Castle- 
reagh’s policy was fully justified by forty years of 
peace. We are now about to settle certain points in 
dispute, some of which might well have come to an end 
in 1814 0r 1815. The Newfoundland question, a legacy 
from Bolingbroke’s irregular manceuvres at the Peace 
of Utrecht, may well be closed for ever and to help 
in its solution we may wisely make a small concession 
in West Africa; but there are other matters in which 
France alone is not concerned and where only tentative 
advances towards solution can be made. In the matter 
of Egypt France and ourselves have, it is true, been 
protagonists throughout, but we cannot settle it between 
us and ignore the rest of Europe. Two Powers may 
on occasion be mutually indulgent, but diplomacy is a 
game where ‘‘do ut des” is the primary rule and we 
must not expect it to be summarily abrogated in this 
case. Neither Germany nor Russia is in the habit of 
giving something for nothing. We might have 
suppressed the capitulations with safety when we had 
occupied Alexandria after the bombardment, but the 
time has long gone by for so cavalier a treatment of an 
international question either by ourselves or in 
conjunction with France. The best we can expect 
is to find France an easygoing partner instead of 
an obstructive one. This would be a highly desirable 
change but it would not be a ‘‘settlement” of the 
Egyptian question which the less responsible press 
seems to anticipate as the probable outcome of Lord 
Lansdowne’s diplomacy. Russia might be willing 
enough to give us carte blanche in Egypt, if we recipro- 
cated by a similar concessionin Manchuria. Before the 
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Crimean War the Emperor Nicolas offered us Egypt if 
we would let him appropriate Constantinople. What- 


ever it may be, something in exchange will have to be | 


forthcoming to other Powers besides France. 

When, therefore, it comes to be published to the 
world, the settlement between France and ourselves may 
well disappoint those who have acquired inflated ideas 
of what is possible in such arrangements, but it will none 
the less be a diplomatic achievement of which both 
countries may be proud, especially when we consider 
the occasion of its conclusion. Apart altogether from 
the peaceable disposition of French opinion, the events 
of recent years must have brought home to the sane 
and acute intellect of M. Delcassé the necessity of 
definitely shaping the policy of France with a view to 
further contingencies. She had either to close her eyes 
to the occupation by Germany of Alsace- Lorraine or to 
accept the possibility of some future conflict on that 
subject. Both a great colonial war with England and 
a great Continental war with Germany were possibilities 
of the future. The France of to-day would never under- 
take the two together, an effort which ruined the 
France of Louis XV. We may take the Anglo-French 
agreement as a recognition of this fact. Can we seek 
to extend its significance and see in it a preliminary to 
afar more widely reaching arrangement with the ally 
of France? This reflexion is not altogether in the 
air, for the question has already been propounded 
by a Russian journal of standing. We regret that 
nothing seems to us more improbable and, even if 
such an outcome of the French agreement were at all 
possible, we do not believe that it could have either a 
strong foundation in existing conditions or stability in 
the future. Causes of dispute between Russia and 
ourselves are due to the geographical conditions of the 
two Empires rather than to national antipathies which 
hardly exist. Russia could not, if she would, check 
her onward march in Asia for any definite period, nor 
could she ever afford to abandon ail hopes of expansion 
at the expense of Turkey, nor, on the other hand, 
could we afford to allow her advance unimpeded 
into spheres of influence which the course of 
history and the demands of policy have compelled 
us to earmark for our own. We might be in 
the same position with regard to Germany, whose 
ambitions and energies are all directed towards 
imperial development and territorial expansion, were it 
mot that again conditions of geography stand in the 
way. The German Empire finds itself in compulsory 
rivalry with France and Russia and is menaced by 
each Power on her frontiers, while each regards her 
with suspicion and dislike. No artificial arrangement 
could effectually banish these hard facts from the cal- 
culations of her statesmen. Our own rivalry with 
Germany is always present in the minds of the two 
nations, being almost purely commercial and therefore 
irritating, but it does not plant its roots in the inevitable 
friction which arises from territorial expansion. The 
German Chancellor pointed out not long ago that, in any 
struggle with England, Germany would have no ally. 
Other Powers will not try to depose us to make their 
own great European rival king. This is no reason 
why we should not try to obviate all causes of quarrel 
between ourselves and those Powers, but we shall be 
wise to recognise that an arrangement with France 
cannot lead to impossible developments in other direc- 
tions. 

The conditions, which must ultimately control the 
world’s politics, do not encourage us to anticipate 
any final settlement with Russia, nor do the persistent 
efforts of our scaremongers really supply any solid 


ground for engineering such schemes as a counterpoise 


to imaginary designs by Germany. Our agreement 
with France must be taken as a purely personal matter, 
only affecting seriously the two parties concerned. 


THE FINISHED ESHER REPORT. 


‘TH Esher Committee has completed its labours by 
the issue of the third instalment of its report. 
No one will doubt that its recommendations have 
been applauded by the public and the press. But 
this was of course a foregone conclusion. For a 
cumber of years the War Office and its ways have been 


so generally abused that any report which condemned 
it in toto was sure to be received with general accla- 
mation. Such praise is no criterion of the soundness 
of the proposals; and from the manner in which the 
Committee reiterate the conviction that they are right, 
and that nothing short of the adoption of their whole 
plan can spell salvation, it is clear that in their own 
minds they retain some doubts as to its entire 
practicability. At any rate the third report is 
more temperate and reasonable than the first 
or the second, and in the main we are _ in- 
clined to think that its provisions are beneficial. 
Indeed had they confined themselves to their terms of 
reference—which only concerned the reconstruction of 
the War Office itself—they would have accomplished 
a performance of some merit. But in attempting 
to reorganise the whole military machine they un- 
doubtedly got much out of their depth, and went far 
astray from their legitimate sphere of activity. Many 
points as regards their ideals in this connexion are still 
obscure, and now presumably are likely to remain so. 
We have not been told who is to be in charge of the 
various matters concerned with home defence—coasts, 
fortresses, arsenals, dockyards &c. The five general 
officers commanding in chief are to be charged simply 
with the supervision of war training generally and exe- 
cutive work; and are to be relieved from all admini- 
strative duties by the major-generals under whom, for 
administrative purposes, the kingdom is also to be 
divided. The former are, however, to command our 
armies in the field; whilst the latter are, in time of 
war, to remain behind to carry on the work of the 
military machine. But as the major-generals are only 
administrators, the defences of the kingdom could 
hardly come within their province. So in peacetime 
presumably the commanders-in-chief would look after 
defences ; and in wartime, and after they had sailed, 
a haphazard arrangement would perforce be necessary. 
Again as regards their staffs. The Committee tell 
us that it is vital, and in this we cordially agree, 
that peace and war staffs should be identical. Conse- 
quently the commanders-in-chief are to have a large 
proportion of general staff officers who are to supervise 
the training of troops, and practically to form a think- 
ing staff, freed from the trammels of administrative 
work ; whilst the administrative districts are to be 
manned mainly by purely administrative generals and 
staff officers. But as the former are to take the field, 
and the latter are not, it follows that on mobilisa- 
tion for war a host of new administrative officers must 
be drafted into the staffs of the war generals, and the 
majority must consequently be strangers to each other, 
hastily gathered together from the four corners of the 
kingdom. For war does not consist merely in fighting 
battles : there is an immense amount of administrative 
work to be done as well. Thus under the new plan 
war and peace conditions cannot be completely assimi- 
lated: and the evils which the army corps system 
attempted to remove present themselves in an intensi- 
fied form. 

The third part of the report, which is now presented, 
is merely concerned in carrying out and amplifying the 
recommendations of the first, which reorganised the 
War Office more or less on Admiralty lines, and 
abolished the office of commander-in-chief, creating at 
the same time an inspector-general and a new per- 
manent department of national defence under the 
personal control of the prime minister. We may say 
at once that the detailed instructions now issued are 
generally sensible and sound, though they contain some 
obvious platitudes which could well have been omitted. 
For instance we are told that ‘‘if more than one line 
of communications is employed, each should have its 
commanding officer”, information which, outside an 
infant school handbook, was surely unnecessary. Still 
this is only on a par with the conceited manner in 
which the Committee habitually reiterate the obvious, 
and assume that military questions had never 
before been scientifically considered. As regards the 
adjutant-general’s department, it sounds reasonable 
that organisation and mobilisation should be placed 
under the man who also controls the personnel of the 
army in peacetime. But when war breaks out, the 
chief of the general staff becomes supreme in such 
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matters. So it is questionable whether in peacetime 
he should not also be in charge of such services. In 
any case it is perhaps a pity to change the one branch 
which bore, with complete credit, the strain of the 
South African war. The Army Medical Service is also 
placed under the adjutant-general ; and this seems a 


sound move. But we fear that it is likely to raise a | 


great outcry from the medical profession generally, see- 
ing that under the old régime the director-general 
of army medical services had a seat on the War 
Office Council. The judge-advocate’s department is also 
to be brought under the same authority; which we 
consider a rather doubtful advantage. The Committee 
appear to have dealt with this question rather hastily. 
They charge this branch with military, martial and 
international law. But what do they mean by martial 
law? Martial law properly speaking is unknown to our 
jurisprudence. However it is doubtful whether Parlia- 
ment will ever allow this recommendation to take effect. 
The subject was recently raised in the House of Com- 
mons ; and the drift of the debate was that the judge- 
advocate-general should once more become a Parlia- 
mentary official, a diametrically opposite conclusion to 
that arrived at by the Committee. Another notable 
proposal is that of transferring the army ordnance 
department from the master-general of ordnance to 
the quartermaster-general. But, though no doubt 
this would simplify the issuing of stores, it is doubtful 
whether work of so technical a description could not be 
more satisfactorily performed in the purely technical 
department of the master-general of ordnance. We 
do not agree with the Committee on the advisability of 
placing immediately under the civil member or Parlia- 
mentary under-secretary of state certain departmental 


_ accepted in most of their details ; but other matters 


| 


work. The Committee seem to think that this official | 


has now little to do; and, in the desire to find for him 
some useful occupation, have charged him with the 
direct control of barrack construction, army chaplains 
and the pensions of retired soldiers—a scientific group- 


ing of duties with a vengeance! Nevertheless, as — 
second in command to the Secretary of State, he would | 


have plenty to do, and in the latter’s absence he has to 
“run” the machine ; whilst no under-Secretaries that 
we have ever heard of are qualified to control directly 
such highly technical work as barrack construction. 

On the whole we do not disapprove of the scheme in 


its bearing on the War Office, although we strongly | 


object to it in its relation to the reorganisation of the 
army. If productive of good at the War Office strictly, 
it is hardly likely to be as efficacious as is generally 
supposed. The personal element must still enter 


largely into the question; and the Committee was | 
not charged with the consideration of what is after | 
all the real crux of the army problem—the inability to — 


obtain a sufficiency of men. But in so far asit encou- 
rages decentralisation and the taking of initiative, we 
cordially welcome it. The appointment of an inspector- 
general of the forces stands on a different footing. We 
have already contended that, as in the navy, there was 
no necessity for such an official. If the general officers 
commanding in'chief are worthy of appointment to 
such posts, they are unquestionably competent— 


except as regards technical services—and sufficiently | 


detached from details in the commands, to conduct all 


necessary inspections satisfactorily. The commander- in s 
_ will see another of his Protean shapes disturbing our 


ship-in-chief was an anomaly, which we are glad to 
see abolished ; and we approve of the introduction of a 


formally constituted council in place of the informally | 
organised War Office Council. But wefeel very strongly | 
that the Army Council should have been charged with | 
the selection of officers for all the greater posts, since — 
the council—at any rate in the days of the Duke of | 


Connaught’s successors—are much more likely to be 
impartial, being much farther removed from public and 
social influences than the inspector and the selection 
board can ever be. The Committee should have 
confined themselves to their terms of reference, and 
should not have attempted to go beyond them. The 


reorganisation of the army, as they have admitted, , 


was not within their province; and their proposals 
under this head are complicated and clumsy. Moreover 
they were not needed for the satisfactory working of 
their scheme for a reorganised War Office. Therefore 
the proposals as regards the War Office should be 


should be allowed to stand as they are. As the name 
‘‘army corps” frightens so many people, let it be 
abolished, and that of ‘‘commands” substituted. But 
the distribution of staffs and troops should remain 
as they are at present, all the responsibility and inde- 
pendence which the Committee advocate being con- 
ferred upon the various commanders. The most 
disquieting and unsatisfactory feature in all our 
military innovations is the uncertainty how long they 
will be permitted to stand; and there can be no 
guarantee as to the stability of the present arrange- 
ments. With us no plan is ever allowed time to 
mature and become systematised before a new one 
is introduced ; with the result that the British army is 
perennially weighed down by the burden of unfulfilled 
and abortive pledges. 


AMERICAN SPECULATORS AND BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES. 


WE are tempted to think that the British people in 

every rank and station are at last realising the 
importance of the question raised last year by Mr. 
Chamberlain. It is no longer possible for interested 
parties to blind the eyes of the country to the true 
facts of our industrial position and the irrelevancy 
of Free Trade theory. Take one concrete instance, 
Lancashire’s trouble has been largely aggravated by 
its dependence on the cheapest and practically the 
only cotton market—the United States of America. 
An increasing demand and a fixed or nearly fixed 
supply cause automatically a rise in price. That 
ought to cause new lands to be laid under cotton, 
but it has not. Instead, a syndicate of American 
financiers arrange over a game of poker to ‘‘ corner” 
the world’s supply of raw cotton. One of these 
men was a cotton buyer, the rest were practically 
unconnected with the cotton market in ‘any real form. 
Then ensued a ‘‘ gamble”, for no other word adequately 
describes the process. The partners, generally through 
one of their number, the cotton buyer, get control of all 
the cotton that comes on the market and the price goes 
up. It does not matter to them what the nominal 
price may be, for if the worst comes they can fail. If 
they are successful they sell the cotton at a still higher 
price to those who need it. They themselves seldom 
pay cash for their purchases, and when they do it 
is with money borrowed at a high rate of interest. 
Meanwhile the fever seizes smaller men and thousands 
contract to buy and sell cotton that does not exist, all 
helping to force up prices. This ‘‘ futures” market 
was by origin, and still may be, perfectly legitimate, but 
the operations carried on during the past year have 
been largely speculative. In short we have to recognise 
the appearance of the financier, distinct from the 
capitalist and merchant. The Americans politely term 
him ‘‘ financier”, but we should rather use the word 
speculator or gambler. He exists simply as an 
excrescence upon the highly organised credit system 
of modern industry and his operations are but 
imperfectly understood on this side of the Atlantic. 
We have however felt his power in the recent depression 
in Lancashire and it is whispered that the coming year 


= and steel industry and probably the shipping world 
also. 

In this country we have had trusts, ‘* combines ” and 
‘‘agreements”’ which have met with varying success, 
but the arrangements have always been horizontal and 
between members of the same or allied industries. It 
was reserved for America to perfect the system of 
‘* interests” under which a Rockefeller, Jay Gould or 
Pierpont Morgan could secure a controlling power in 
one or a system of railways and use them not to earn 
dividends by serving the interests of the community 
generally, but to extend, even at aloss to the other 
shareholders, the prosperity of a Standard Oil Trust or 
of a Homestead Steel Manufactory. In the United 
States to be a financier is a profession quite distinct 
from the ordinary operations of banking, and translated 
into plain English simply means the exploitation of the 
people by bringing under one authority the railways, 
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coal mines and other factors of successful industry. The 
financier and his backers do not own all the shares, but 
merely a majority of them, and they frequently buy 
shares in a rival company or industry simply to ruin it 
or render it auxiliary to their own. 

The manner in which these men secure their plunder 
is vividly illustrated by the flotation of the ‘‘ Billion 
Dollar Steel Trust”. Outstanding firms are bought 
in at fancy prices, or threatened with ruin, and then 
shares are placed on the market at double their actual 
value. If the public buy, the financier reaps a large 
profit for his work, and generally at first there is a boom 
in trade. However dividends on watered stock cannot 
be high, and already there are signs that the Steel Trust 
is in trouble. Ugly revelations as to the doings of Mr. 
Schwab, its late head, leaked out during the recent pro- 
ceedings in the case of the Shipbuilding Trust, and have 
shaken public confidence in these gigantic ‘‘combines”. 
The American tariff secures them a safe home market, 
but that market cannot absorb all the output of manu- 
facture on so large a scale. ‘‘ Dumping” ensues, that 
is the surplus is sold, generally in defenceless England, 
for what it will fetch. But this escape from the effect of 
over-production is too costly for the financier, and we 
are now to see a new mode of attack. No one can read 
the evidence given before the American Industrial 
Commission without understanding what that will be. 
Just as the financier crushed his rivals in the United 
States by using relentlessly his greater resources, so 
will he invade the United Kingdom. Already his 
advance guard has appeared, but although the tobacco 
war ended nominally in favour of the British firms we 
have no guarantee that a less easily organised industry 
would be so successful; and it is upon the iron and 
steel industry, so weak from causes well known to 
those behind the scenes, that the next blow will fall. 
Last year the attack came from two quarters, Germany 
and the United States, but it was a mere skirmish and 
men are comforting themselves with the thought that 
having rebuilt their furnaces on American lines, they 
are safe. It is a vain hope, for no longer will the 
victory be to the skilful in labour but to those who 
combine skill in labour with resources illimitable and 
remorseless. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s imperial policy is no wild halluci- 
nation, as some were once tempted to call it, and there 
are signs that denunciation is giving place to interested 
inquiry. In that policy alone can our industries hope 
for security, and hostility to it can only be ascribed to 
misunderstanding, wilful or otherwise. The strength 
of the financier lies in his control of the immense 
natural resources of the United States, by means of 
which he obtains his raw materials very cheaply. Only 
the British Empire surpasses the United States in 
resources, and Mr. Chamberlain proposes in the first 
place that British industries should enter upon the fight, 
fortified by all the resources of the British Empire. If 
we need iron ore, pig-iron or rough steel, we are to draw 
upon the limitless stores of Canada rather than upon 
the supplies controlled by the American financier. 
Canadian supplies will be cheaper in the end, because 
the price will correspond more closely to the value. 
A tariff giving a preference to Canadian imports into 
England over those from the United States would 
effectively cripple the projected attack of the Steel 
Trust, and the demonstrable fact that all necessary 
supplies could be derived from Canada deprives of force 
the objection that a tariff would materially raise the 
price of the raw material. 

Mr. Chamberlain really proposes to cheapen the cost 
of raw materials by bringing fresh supplies into the 
market, while at the same time he renders improbable 
the extension of the Steel Trust to Canada by offering 
the Canadians better terms than the Trust could. The 
point to be noted is that the price fixed by the Trust 
is an artificial one and bears little real relation to supply 
and demand, unless we interpret ‘‘supply” to mean the 
artificially restricted amount on the market. This 
supply is restricted because the financier is able to 
take advantage of a natural and temporary shortage 
and ‘‘corner” the market. Thus entrenched, he can 
secure control over the new supplies also and fix their 
prices. This phenomenon is most easily observed in 
the wheat and cotton markets, and the power conferred 


by the control of a large proportion of the available 
supplies deters men from opening up fresh sources, as 
they should according to free-trade economics. The 
Standard Oil Trust has shown how ruthlessly it can 
strike down rivals who attempt to undersell it, and we 
should recognise that the Steel Trust will as effectually 
restrict the Canadian furnaces unless the Imperial 
Government intervenes. Under a system of Imperial 
preferential tariffs New York speculators would no 
longer be able to deprive Englishmen of the raw 
materials of their labour or of their food. If their 
like arose in England, the central Government here 
would not allow the registration of ‘‘fake” com- 
panies such as those which now find protection 
beneath the State laws of New Jersey. In short, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme is to strike a blow at 
the financier by rendering impossible the only condi- 
tions under which he can exist, a rapidly increasing 
demand in the face of a restricted supply. It is idle to 
talk of protection and free trade in the sense of John 
Stuart Mill and Ricardo. There is not a word in their 
writings to show that they foresaw the present situa- 
tion, and they certainly never dreamed of an Empire 
crying out for union under the pressure of that foreign 
competition they would not have believed possible. 


A SURVEY OF THE HIGHER SCHOOLS OF 
ENGLAND: CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. 


PRINCIPAL, Rev. R. WATERFIELD ; APPOINTED 1899. 


HELTENHAM forms one of the successful group 

of schools such as Clifton, Marlborough or Brad- 

field whose foundation marked the middle of the last 

century. In the case of most of these great Victorian 

schools one of two main motives determined the 

launching of the new venture, either as a Clifton or 

Malvern, the necessity felt by resident professional men 

of securing for their sons a modern education though 

on public-school lines: or else as at Bradfield or Radley 
a strong religious enthusiasm. 

In the case of Cheltenham the two motives com- 
bined: Arnold’s influence and the new ideas afloat on 
the subject of education undoubtedly stirred and 
moulded the minds of those who in 1840 and 1841 
determined to create the new College: while Dean 
Close, the rector of Cheltenham, and the strong evan- 
gelical following at his back very materially aided and 
determined the early growth of the school: and the 
original deed of the school quaintly sets out that by 
God’s blessing there was a demand for over one 
hundred shares in the new venture before a single 
master had been appointed. 

The first headmaster, or principal, Phillips, empha- 
sised the importance of history and other new subjects 
in an early draft scheme of the curriculum which he laid 
before the directors and the success of this modern work 
has always been a distinguishing mark of the College. 

One of the earliest boys to come to the College was 
the present Lord James of Hereford, who keeps up his 
interest in the College by presiding over its governing 
body. Though not possessing a lengthy history, the 
College can boast a good number of representative 
men besides its most distinguished early pupil. Mr. 
John Morley and Sir R. Reid keep the balance right in 
politics: in literature the College can point to Mr. 
Lecky: in art to Mr. Briton Riviere: and of course 
from so emphatically an army school as Cheltenham 
of distinguished soldiers we must number not a few— 
Sir Charles Warren, Sir Charles Wilson, and Sir 
Thomas Baker. 

Great teachers make distinguished men and Chelten- 
ham has had a series of headmasters above the average : 
Dobson (during whose régime this school won a Balliol 
scholarship four times in five years), Dr., now Bishop, 
Barry, Dr. Jex Blake, Dr. Kynaston, and Dr. James, 
now at Rugby, form a strong line of successive head- 
masters. It was reserved for Dr. James, ably assisted 
in the matter by Lord James of Hereford, to put the 
governing body of the school on a sound footing, till 
that rearrangement the original shareholders had a 
strong financial hold on the school, and they seem to 
have used that hold in order to encroach seriously on 
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the Principal’s proper sphere : a committee of discipline 
controlled the moral and religious life of the school, 
quite irrespective of the headmaster : and when Dobson 
introduced ever such a simple change as monotoning 
the ‘‘ Amens”’ serious displeasure was expressed. The 
shares were eventually surrendered, and the school 
has now a properly constituted body of trustee 
governors. The buildings are imposing and stand 
well in the highest part of Cheltenham: those 
originally erected comprise two rooms of very large 


. size, known as the big classical and big modern 


respectively ; they serve to mark the parallelism which 
even in the earliest times marked the curriculum of 
the College. These big rooms still constitute the 
meeting-ground of the respective sides. Their walls 
are decorated the one with classical scholarships and 
distinctions, the other with firsts into Woolwich and 
military honours not omitting the V.C. Though other 
class-rooms have been added, the big rooms have still 
to be used for teaching purposes, and as many as three 
or four forms are at times taken in one room at once— 
an unsatisfactory arrangement. Other buildings form 
roughly three sides of a quadrangle, a playing field 
occupying the central space. There is a good library 
and gymnasium and racquet courts, but the most 
striking and successful feature of the school buildings 
is the chapel which is finely proportioned, and has 
been recently decorated with a reredos of great 
beauty. 

The numbers of the school are about 600, represented 
by three parts or divisions: the classical department 
which accounts for 180, the military and civil depart- 
meot which numbers 300, and the junior department 
which has 120: the latter has separate buildings and 
playgrounds, and only mixes with the bigger boys in 
chapel. The military and civil department intended for 
those preparing for the army, navy, or for the civil 
service is run entirely on those lines and therefore 
hardly corresponds to the ordinary modern side: its 
success almost from the earliest period was due to 
Southward, a remarkable pioneer who presided over 
the department for thirty-six years. Southward’s 
traditions were subsequently ably maintained and de- 
veloped by Mr. Baker: for instance in recent years six 
times out of eleven the ‘‘top boy” in the Woolwich 
list has come from Cheltenham: and instances have 
happened of as many as seventeen boys being sent up 
for Woolwich and eight for Sandhurst and their all 
passing. 

The work of the department being framed on these 
lines, Mr. Waterfield prefers that boys who want a 
modern education but do not intend, say, to run for 
Woolwich should remain in the classical department, 
dropping Greek and taking French or German in its 
place. The work of military preparation permeates 
all the life of the College; and there is a very 
successful Engineering Corps who practise bridging 
with enthusiasm. The nation’s chief debt to Chelten- 
ham lies probably in this very thing, the solution of the 
problem of how boys could be successfully prepared for 
the services while enjoying the advantages of public- 
school life and games. 

Another feature closely connected with the former is 
the large number of day boys, amounting to 130. These 
are divided, for purposes of discipline games &c. into 
‘*Houses” with house-masters, and have to keep 
bounds like boys resident in boarding houses: the 
necessity of that seems clear otherwise residence at 
home might be a pretext for loafing in undesirable 
quarters or worse. 

Mr. Waterfield’s experience largely coincides with 
that of Mr. Bourne of King’s College School and often 
expressed in these columns that the home influence is a 
most valuable element to promote real educational 
growth, but that is always supposing the home influ- 
ence is a good one: home influence exercised by 
foolish parents or in wrong directions is worse than 
none. Moreover for social purposes the Principal thinks 
the day boys labour under difficulties. They tend to drift 
off home, their houses do not form the compact nest 
the regular boarding houses do: and in games they 
are nothing like so strong. We have not space to 
mention several other points of interest; but we 
may note that among the most recent develop- 


well. We can wish the Principal no better success 


of the College. 


THE MEANING OF EASTER. 


WE do not often reflect how closely our daily life is: 
bound up with the Christian calendar. Year 
after year we make our arrangements, we settle our 


holidays and organise our meetings of friends and family, 
with constant reference to a division of time which is 
determined by the great Christian festivals. Some- 
times we are apt to complain that the pulpit does protest 
too much, and reiterates to wearisomeness the mnemonic 
value of the Church's seasons: but the steady rotation 
of Christian commemorations has at least the power 
to introduce a bright thread of ideal suggestion into 
the rough texture of the yearly round. Many of the 
theatres are closed in Holy Week, and even the Strand 
seems to acquiesce in the propriety of relaxing the 
pursuit of amusement in the week which leads to Good 
Friday and Easter. Indeed despite the publications of 
the Rationalist Press nearly everyone feels that the 
season is a serious one, and pregnant with thoughts 
that go deep into the springs of human welfare. 

It would be interesting to inquire into the nature of 


towards Easter, how much is due to early teaching, 
how much to a sincere respect for the doctrines taught 
by the Church, how much to independent reflection ? 
What, for instance, is the average estimate of the 
proofs of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ? Probably 
everyone is aware that the question does not stand 
still. It must be matter of common knowledge that 
criticism has made it clear that a mere dependence on 
historical ‘‘ proofs ” is but a precarious basis for the 
faith of Easter. Historically it is certain that the birth 
and progress of the Church depend directly upon this 
article, and that the whole driving power of early 
Christianity was set free by the conviction that 
‘the Lord is risen”. But the time is gone by 
when apologists could use the New Testament 
narratives of che Resurrection as an unimpeachable 
source. It is no longer effective to rearrange the 
Gospel incidents and to combine them into a harmony 
of irresistible historical ‘‘proofs”. Time was when the 
theologian would rest his case on miracles ; and would 
especially endeavour to create faith by pointing to the 
miracle of the Resurrection. But there can be few 
thoughtful persons to-day who have not realised that 
faith in the Resurrection is not to be educed simply by 
the evidence of those phenomena, which are reported 
by the Evangelists as having occurred two days after 
the Crucifixion. To weigh this evidence is a matter of 
much difficulty. It requires skill, and it is confounded 
by controversy. 

How far does the average man appreciate this position? 
Let us review one or two general considerations which 
bear on it. First the Christian faith is by its very 
nature no more certain, no more able to be proved by 
quasi-mathematical demonstration, than the simple 
faith in the unity and goodness of God. The whole 
atmosphere of any discussion which deals with such a 


or unfit according as it is transfused or not transfused 
by faith in one living and active Source of all life, 
a Being of perfect righteousness and infinite power. 
But this great presupposition is itself an article of faith 
and not of exact science. Indeed it may almost 


the nature of faith-knowledge, and its place as 
the paramount factor in the simplest elements of 
religious belief, the evidence for all the specific articles 
of Christian belief loses most of its force. These 
articles rest on history, but the history is saturated 
with the convictions of faith. The witness of the early 
Church is the witness of believers, and you can no 
more dispense with the recognition of faith-knowledge 
in investigating the grounds of their belief than you 
can dispense with a recognition of the category 


of causation in investigating the reality of sense- 
‘ perception. The Christians who testify to the truth 


ments Engineering has been started and is doing 


than that he may be able to maintain the high traditions: 


terms for college and law court, we plan our various- 


this state of mind. In the ordinary man’s attitude 


truth as that of the Resurrection is an atmosphere fit 


be said that for anyone who has not realised‘ 
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of the Resurrection bear a testimony which is 
conditioned by faith in God, and, further, by faith 
in the unique relation of Jesus to God. Faith in 
God is a judgment of the heart and conscience as well 
as of the mind. It is an act of the whole man. Belief 
in the divine character of Jesus is likewise a function of 
the whole personality. It is the moral and spiritual 
‘response of the whole self to the appeal of the better 
self, revealed under the conditions of a human life in 
a form transfigured, arresting, and felt as divinely 
authoritative. 

It is surely, then, a mistake to suppose that the truth 
of the Resurrection can be discussed in the light of mere 
documentary criticism, or of physical theory. 
discussion must include both nature and history, but 
it must include more: for neither nature nor history 
suffices in itself to make good the elementary belief 
in God, and if the knowledge of faith is involved in the 
first article of the Creed, then it naturally follows that 
the validity of faith-perception is implied in all the rest. 
Is not this the plain truth of the matter? Is it not true 
that the doctrine of the Resurrection implies distinctly 
a vital faith in God, and that from beginning to end the 
arguments gather or lose their force from the degree in 
which it is recognised or denied that the faith which is 
given to God is rightly given to the character of the 
Christ. 

Broadly speaking the evidence for the Resurrection 
is to be found in the life of the faith-community. The 
Church, when interrogated upon the secret of her 
vitality, replies that it is bound up with the conviction 
of the unseen life and activity of the Christ. The 
conversion of the Simon who denied his Master into 
the Peter who was the mainstay of the early Church is 
hard to explain if the Crucifixion was the end of the 
story: and this conversion is indicated by the Church 
as typical of the strength which isin her. S. Peter’s life 
was turned by the conviction that the Crucifixion was not 
the end, and this conviction of vital and fruitful faith 
is the normal spring of that life which resides in the 
historic community of faith. 


THE EXPULSION OF THE CHARTREUX. 


‘| Carthusians have for the last eight hundred years 
been the apostles of culture and of civilisation in 
the desert of the ‘‘Grande Chartreuse”. But twelve 
months ago they were universally regarded as the 
greatest benefactors of the Department of the Isére; 
they are now scattered to the four corners of the earth. 
The General of the Order has been compelled to seek 
refuge at Pignerolo, twenty-four miles from Turin ; their 
distillery, which gave steady employment and poured 
streams of wealth through the old province of the 
Dauphiné, has been transferred to Switzerland, whilst 
some of the monks have been exiled to Tarragona and 
others have been forced to seek British hospitality at 
Parkminster in Sussex and at Charnwood in Leicester- 
shire. We are therefore tempted to ask what has been 
their past record in their own country and what have 
they done to deserve their wholesale expulsion which 
was carried out by the judicial authorities, the soldiery 
and the police on the twenty-ninth day of last April. 
Those who visit the Dauphine Alps will find plenty 
of evidence of the work done by these Carthusian 
monks throughout the whole province. They have 
founded the hospital at S. Laurent-du-Pont with its 
eighty beds and its endowment of £3,600 a year. 
They have opened the deaf and dumb school at 
Curiére where the children are not only given a 
sound elementary education but taught the trade to 
which they are best suited so as to enable them to 
shift for themselves, when their education has been 
completed. They have raised churches in almost every 
village whose Gothic architecture is one of the most 
artistic features of the landscape. They have endowed 
schools whose only crime is their endeavour to unite 
religious with secular teaching. Finally they have 
traced on the whole countryside a magnificent 
network of roads and thus spread comfort and 
well being through what was once an absolutely 
inaccessible mountainous district. These Carthusian 


The. 


monks who but a few short months ago lived 
secluded but useful lives in their monastery and 
whose history has been identical with that of their whole 
countryside have paid the teachers, clothed the naked, 
fed the hungry, given drink to the thirsty and trans- 
formed the lives of the deserving poor. To give one 
instance alone: Voiron which lies in the valley of the 
Isére some twenty miles from the monastery was over- 
whelmed seven years ago by a disastrous inundation, 
which spread misery and wretchedness on every side. 
They appealed to the monks for assistance and were 
justified by the result of their appeal. The Carthusians 
gave them £2,000 to relieve that destitution which 
could not wait. They spent £1,200 more in restoring 
the church, thus furnishing remunerative employment 
to those who had been thrown out of work by the 
disaster, and it has been calculated that their assis- 
tance to private individuals whose property had 
been injured amounted to more than £11,000. This 
was moreover done in a town where the monastery 
had already devoted an annual subscription of 4320 to 
the local hospital, where they helped the poor through 
the Society of S. Vincent de Paul to the extent of £240 
a year, where they gave £600 a year to the schools, 
kept up a public kitchen, supplied coal during the 
winter months to some sixty families and spent large 
sums of money in private charity. And these are 
the men whom the Republican Government of France 
have driven forth from their homes and compelled to 
withdraw from their native land the energy and enter- 
prise which have for more than eight hundred years 
given constant employment to their tellow-countrymen. 

What we may well ask is the public reason for 
this? It has been alleged that religious com- 
munities have absorbed the land of the country 
and diverted it to useless ends. They have been 
accused of illegitimate interference in politics and it 
has been asserted that they have through their 
corporate existence managed to evade the death duties. 
These were the arguments by which M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau justified the passage of the Associations Act ; 
but they could certainly not be held to apply to an 
Order whose funds, earned by honest toil, were not 
devoted to selfish ends but to the public good. It 
was therefore considered doubtful whether the Act 
would be enforced against them. Several extreme 
Nationalists were indeed somewhat disgusted when 
they applied for authorisation as they believed that the 
expulsion of the Carthusians would be a very valuable 
object lesson to the country. Few people thought that 
when they made their application it would possibly be 
refused. The story was told that it might have easily 
succeeded, had the monks agreed to the terms that 
had been offered them. They were to pay £8,000 
down and £ 80,000 more to follow when their authorisa- 
tion had been granted to a group of deputies who 
were willing to sell their votes upon these substantial 
terms. It was furthermore stated that M. Edgar 
Combes, the son of the Prime Minister, and his private 
secretary at the Ministry of the Interior was largely 
concerned in the deal. This story may or may not have 
been true; but the fact remains that M. Joseph Besson 
has not only told it but repeated it time out of mind in 
the ‘‘ Petit Dauphinois” and challenged those whose 
names he mentioned to proceed against him. They 
have not done so and this has led many who doubted 
his accuracy to ask themselves whether there might 
not bea good deal of truth in his allegations. The 
Prior rejected these offers with scorn, the Chamber of 
Deputies refused to listen to the speech of M. Jean 
Francois Pichat, Deputy for the second division of 
Grenoble, and the expulsion of the Carthusians was 
carried by a majority of more than a hundred votes on 
the twenty-sixth day of last March. 

One of the members of the Order has now told this 
story of their last days at the Grande Chartreuse in a 
pamphlet which has been published for private circula- 
tion only. On 31 March the Novices were despatched 
to England to finish their term of probation in peace 
and in quiet. On 1 April the representative of the 
authorities arrived at the Monastery and told the Prior 
that the monks must be ready to quit the premises in 
the course of a fortnight from that date. They had 
already begun to pack up all their movables and they 
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now had to sell at an immense sacrifice all that they could 
not carry away. On the following day M. Lecouturier 
the official liquidator put in his appearance, not only at 
the Grande Chartreuse itself but at the deaf and dumb 
school at Curiére, and at the hospital of S. Laurent-du- 
Pont. A few doors are sealed and other formalities 
observed. The Abbé Rey who has become the legal 
owner of the trade mark at Fourvoirie, acting upon 
legal advice, refused to admit M. Lecouturier and was 
summoned before the law courts. The next few days were 
taken up with other legal formalities and public excite- 
ment grew. Crowds varying from two to six thousand 
people assembled at all the threatened spots and were 
prepared to resist to the utmost those who had come to 
enforce the decrees. The eviction was not carried out 
until 29 April when the gate of the monastery was broken 
open and the monks tormed in the chapel reciting the 
‘Sub tuum”. Here again the door was broken open 
and each member of the Order forcibly removed from 
his stall by the police. A certain amount of resistance 
had been offered to the authorities for which M. l’Abbé 
Fréchet, curate at S. Laurent-du-Pont, M. Joseph 
Carre, M. Thouvard, M. de Galbert and Count de 
Virieu were sentenced to fines or to varying terms of 
imprisonment. The story of all these incidents has 
also been told in the ‘‘ Annales Dauphinoises”, but those 
who sell photographs and other publications at the 
hotel have been forbidden to dispose of this work 
which can only be procured from the publishers in 
Grenoble itself. 

The Monastery may now be visited by men and 
women alike. Those cells in which the solitary monks 
spent their days apart from one another either at work 
or at prayer, the halls, the chapels and the apartments 
reserved to the General of the Order are thrown open 
and the lives once lived there bv the monks are 
explained in set terms by an official wearing the 
Government uniform. The distillery, which brought 
wealth and comfort to the whole countryside, is silent, 
and the money which used to flow for every public 
purpose has now been diverted into other channels. 
The Iséere has lost what Italy and Switzerland will 
shortly gain and is learning from bitter experience the 
value of an anti-Christian Government. 


CAGLIOSTRO AND FREEMASONRY. 


ae Shade of Cagliostro, Prince of Impostors and 
man of genius, if prejudice will allow us to call 
him so, has been haunting our Law Courts in these 
last few days. That is appropriate enough, for he may 
be said to have started on his career of the “ higher 
rascality”’ in England, and the particular project which 
involved him with our criminal law was a magic 
process for swelling diamonds beyond their natural size 
and at the same time increasing their purity. M. 
d’Alméras tells a curious story of the proceedings in our 
law as of many others in the course of his fascinating 
book* ; and the wonder is that Cagliostro did not 
begin his public career as he ended it with a course 
of penal servitude. The recezt case in the law 
courts is quite worthy to be told in connexion with 
Cagliostro. Itis a story of medicine and of magic, of 
secret societies and of jewels, and of a jewel belonging 
or alleged to have belonged to Marie Antoinette with a 
magic formula inscribed thereon; and it was asserted 
to have been given to the Queen by Cagliostro. 
This latter element in the narrative is interesting, 
for we recall that an incident in Cagliostro’s career 
was that he was implicated in that famous jewel story 
of the Collar, and was thrown into the Bastille on 
account of the part he was supposed to have played in 
that extraordinary affair. Perhaps it was the only piece 
of rascality with which he could have been charged 
without being found guilty. But it is now thoroughly 
established that he was more sinned against than sinning 
in the affair, and precisely for the one reason which 
could prove his innocence ; that is to say he seems never 
to have had the opportunity of taking any part in 


* “Les Romans de I’Histoire: Cagliostro (Joseph Balsamo) La 
Franc-Maconnerie et l’Occultisme au XVIII* Siécle.” Par Henri 
d’Alméras. Paris: Oudin et Cie. 1904. 


the transaction. Long before the affair of the Collar 
he was known throughout Europe as a wonder 
worker, a transmuter of metals into gold, a creator 
of elixirs of life and of perpetual youth, but especially 
as the most amazing figure in the societies of Free- 
masons on the Continent. His was the master mind that 
devised the Egyptian rite which seemed at one time as if 
it were about to absorb all the other mysterious rites and 
liturgies of the amazing number of sects of freemasons 
flourishing in France and Germany in the eighteenth 
century. 

To this reputation of the wizard and miracle worker 
and initiator of the Egyptian rite was now added that 
of the asserter of liberty against the tyranny of the 
French monarchy. His name resounded throughout 
Europe in the literature scattered broadcast by those who 
used his case ‘as material for an attack on the secret 
and arbitrary processes of the French Government. 
Cagliostro was in fact a piece in the game of revolu- 
tion then being played; and he was cast aside when 
he had served the purposes for which the revolu- 
tionaries used him. Again Cagliostro came to England ; 
and here he met the crisis of his fate in which he was 
destined to come to the end of his marvellous career. 
It was England that had given him the opportunity 
of becoming initiated in a lodge of Freemasons: 
and had thus enabled him to secure admittance 
into the ranks of French freemasonry which intro- 
duced him to such wonderful adventures. Cagliostro 
came to England after his discharge from the Bastille 
with the intention of asserting himself as the great 
figure in freemasonry that he had been in France. 
English freemasonry was saved from a discreditable 
association by the account of all the impostures and 
villainies, of which Cagliostro had been the hero, pre- 
sented by the ‘‘ Courier de l’Europe”’ to the readers ot 
all the capitals of the Continent. That was the counter 
move of the French Government in revenge for the rdle 
Cagliostro had played as the victim of tyranny. It had 
made use of the editor of the ‘‘ Courier”, Théveneau de 
Morande, who was a more thorough villain than 
his victim; and, as M. d’Alméras puts it, when 
the ‘‘coquin” was exposed by the ‘‘coquin et 
demi” he found himself overwhelmed irretrievably. 
When Cagliostro appeared at the Lodge of Antiquity, 
instead of the unfortunate ‘‘ Grand Kophte ”—his title as 
head of his sect of the freemasons—being received with 
ovations, he was derisively treated to a burlesque 
parade. ‘‘ One of the brethren, Mr. Mash, who was an 
optician, played before him the part of a quack doctor, 
inventor of a balsam which cured all diseases.” An 
engraving was made in England to recall this comedy : 
and there were inscribed on it some thirty lines of verse 
the last four of which were 


** Au frére Mash il était réservé 
Que par ses soins Londres fut préservé. 
De la lecon que ce frére lui donne 
Profitez tous, Macons, car elle est bonne”. 


And thus Cagliostro was driven from England and 
English freemasonry was saved the humiliation of 
having treated his pretensions seriously. 

From England the scene changes to Rome whither 
Cagliostro departed bankrupt and broken down in 
health, fortune, and reputation. Kome was a dangerous 
place for one who had been Grand Kophte of the Rite 
Egyptien ; and had made of the Prince Bishop of Stras- 
bourg, Cardinal de Rohan, a dupe in the eyes of all 
Europe. When one considers the extravagances and 
the dangerous practices of necromancy, mesmerism, 
and even devil worship, which on the Continent 
at least were associated with the masonic secret 
societies, there is an intelligible explanation of the 
irreconcileable attitude of the Papal Court towards 
them ; and before Cagliostro appeared at Rome the 
laws punished with death the teaching of the masonic 
mysteries or belonging to a masonic society. On the 
point of morals the severity of the Church may be 
excused. In France lodges of women were formed 
and they were also admitted as members of general 
lodges. That was the practice amongst the adherents, 
or we might almost call them the worshippers, of 
Cagliostro: and in fact according to M. d’Alméras 
Cagliostro’s wife, the beautiful Lorenza Feliciani, the 
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adventuress who shared his fortunes until they 
turned, when she betrayed him to the Papal Court, 
was admitted at the same time as himself into the 
London lodge. From the time of his arrival at Rome 
Cagliostro was under observation, and as he was 
driven to raise money by procuring disciples it was 
not long before he was denounced by the agents 
of the Holy Office. The last effort of the ‘‘ beast in 
the toils” was an absurd project to procure help from 
the Egyptian lodges so that if necessary their delegates 
‘might set fire to the Castle of S. Angelo, the State 
prison, or any other prison into which he might be 
sent”. He alone was the victim : the other members of 
the Lodge of the Vrais Amis were on the alert and 
escaped, carrying off with them their masonic apparatus. 
The trial began in 1789 and continued for two years ; 
and its importance depended on the fact that it was 
directed more against freemasonry than against Caglio- 
stro personally. ‘‘Ofall his past life” says M. d’Alméras, 
‘* only one crime was remembered against him; it was 
the crime of being a freemason; and the Papal bulls 
punished it with death”. The Italian lodges knew 
this ; and they answered the Papal charges in a publi- 
cation which went through four editions in spite of the 
efforts of the Government to buy them up and with- 
draw them from circulation. Extraordinary precautions 
were taken during the trial against a revolution 
which was alleged to be intended by freemasonry on 
behalf of the Grand Master of the Egyptian Rite. The 
question with the judges was whether Cagliostro’s 
proceedings could be regarded as pure trickery and 
humbug or whether there was a serious element of Satan 
worship in the masonicrites. Cagliostro’s defence was 
that God granted him the ‘‘ beatific vision” ; that his 
Egyptian Rite was consistent with the purest doctrines 
of Catholicism ; and he quoted in proof his invocations 
to the Supreme Being which accompanied all his 
masonic labours. The Judgment declared him guilty 
of having favoured and formed societies and con- 
venticles of freemasonry; and the book with the title 
** Maconnerie Egyptienne ” was solemnly condemned 
‘fas containing rites, propositions, a doctrine, and a 


| 


system which open a broad way to sedition, and were | 
calculated to destroy the Christian religion by reason of | 


their superstitious, blasphemous, impious and heretical 
character ”’. 
ments belonging to the sect. The punishment of death 
was commuted to perpetual imprisonment in the Castle 
of S. Angelo. The last scene of Cagliostro’s eventful 
history is told dramatically by M. d’Alméras. He pro- 
fessed penitence, and a priest attended him to receive 
his confession. With the cunning and audacity he had 


priest’s girdle, and almost succeeded in strangling him. 
His project was to put on the clerical garb and escape. 
After that no more is heard of him; he disappears and 
his death remains a mystery. The Roman Church’s 
prejudices against freemasonry, as is well known, have 
not been modified with time. There was too much 
in the chaotic state of its societies at that time in 
France and elsewhere to justify them. Without free- 
masonry the extraordinary impostures of Cagliostro 
would have been impossible. It was the milieu of 
superstitions which at that time were associated with 
it that gave him his opportunities. 


THE RAMBLER IN SUSSEX.* 
A COUNTRYSIDE, contrary to the belief which 


_~ seems to govern most modern tourists, may be 
viewed from two different standpoints, with varying 
results. One man journeys along the high road— 
ungoggled, we will suppose, and at something less 
than the ‘“‘legal twenty ”—pleased with the general 
Picturesque of hill and dale, identifying here and there 
a village, a seat, a hilltop, by help of finger-post 
or map, indulging his fancy, if it be properly liberal, 
with the strangeness of the untravelled distance. He 
gathers a fine loose sense of knowledge, a generous 


* «« Highways and Byeways in Sussex.” By E. V. Lucas. 


Illus- 
trated by Frederick Griggs. London: Macmillan. 1904. 6s. 


It was ordered to be burnt with the instru- | 


impression of landscape and people, pieced out of 
glimpses and overhearings, at every point more than 
half himself. Another man paces for the thousandth 
time field-paths which he has helped to trace for 
half a lifetime, by the meadow where the daffodils 
are thickest in spring, the field that keeps the 
memory of the Danes buried there after a skirmish 
ten centuries ago, the plantation where the keeper 
was shot within living recollection; he knows the 
history of the little thatched roofs; the notch 
where the London road cuts the hills ten miles 
away, keen-edged or hazy, has become to him an 
almost instinctive weather-warning. There is, of 
course, something to be said for and against these two 
ways of seeing the world ; the first, slight and shallow, 
keeps the vivid presentation, the stimulus of surprise ; 
to the second, accurate and intimate, belongs the risk 
of apathy and the trick of looking at a thing until we 
cannot see it. A proper collocation brings the two 
positions into accord ; wide acquaintance ought to rest 
on an underpinning of sound knowledge; for the 
compass to describe with one vagabond leg wide 
sweeps across the world, it must have the other 
securely planted in some small corner athome. The 
historian of Tom Brown would only allow a circle of 
five miles for really knowing a country, and scolded 
young England for racing over the globe while it did 
not know its own lanes and woods and fields :—‘‘ We 
were Berkshire or Gloucestershire or Yorkshire boys ; 
and you’re young cosmopolites, belonging to all 
countries and no countries.” If we have widened 
our travels since that was written, we have beyond 
question also done something to deepen our hold 
on the centre of our wanderings. When such a 
cosmopolite as Mr. Kipling (who once seemed to 
imply that a man can hardly be a patriot unless he 
be an exile) announces his preference over all the earth 
for Sussex by the sea, one may think that the old 
charms have been well tested, and that for most of us 
there will always be times when ‘‘orbis terrarum”’ 
may very well be translated ‘‘the circle of the hills”. 
And that choice of the ‘‘ whale-backed downs ” and the 
‘‘blue goodness of the Weald” has a further signi- 
ficance. Sussex has of late had a full share of the 
deepened interest in the country and its life; for a 
dozen reasons beside the all-sufficient one of nearness 
to town, it is in the vogue. On all these grounds, 
general and particular, a good handbook to the county 


» comes seasonably ; and Mr. Lucas’ guide is very good 
in all the usual qualities, and in one that is less 


common. Topography is a branch of literature which 


has made quite remarkable improvement during the 
so often displayed he contrived to get possession of the | 


last quarter of a century; one would hardly find 
to-day such a specimen as the Guide to Sussex which 
adorned a well-known series during the seventies—a 
work that bore every sign of having been put together 
from ‘‘ Bradshaw ”, the ordnance maps, Horsfield and 
Mantell, without enough local knowledge for the 
spelling of common names. That sort of thing, 
together with the slipshod picturesque in another book 
of the same feriod, which presented Chichester 
Cathedral as ‘‘surrounded with a guerdon of elms” 
and made it high water at Arundel Bridge at 
2 P.M. every day, is in a bygone manner. We 
have grown wholesomely critical: in a guide to an 
English county, at least, we look for more intimate 
knowledge than can be gained in a month or two by a 
special commissioner on a bicycle ; we like observation 
and allusion, and allow marks for taste and lettered 
ease. Such conditions as these the present book 
easily fulfils ; the author has a liberal store of local 
history and, he tells us, a personal acquaintance with 
the county of thirty years to draw upon ; and those 
who know his work in other kinds will not be un- 
prepared for a very nice humour and an uncommon 
scope and variety of literary reference. The book has, 
moreover, the excellent quality of holding the balance 
evenly between the high- and the bye-way, between the 
discursive and the penetrative methods proposed at the 
beginning of this article. But perhaps only people 


who are Sussex born, or who have been affiliated by 
the proper rites and dues, will fully appreciate a quality 
beyond all these—the capture, that is to say, in an 
uncommon way, of something of the peculiar spirit of 
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the Sussex character. It is comparatively easy to 
present the physical impression of the country, or the 
drift of local wit or tradition ; but to convey something 
of the real genius loci, the humanity inseparable from 
the Downs and the Weald, the idiosyncrasy of thought 
that will not be hurried any more than the course of 
the seasons, of a very rational placidity, of a temper of 
real courtesy beneath the densest reserve, of a humour 
—shrewd without a touch of the northern dourness— 
with a very distinctive way of drolling on its own 
foibles; to fix the sense of such complex qualities as 
these is an achievement for which all good South 
Saxons, at least, should be grateful, those the most 
who know that the fine irregularity of character is fast 
disappearing before the too well engineered uniformity 
of our days. 

Following the itinerary from Midhurst to Ashdown, 
along the bostals of the Downs and through the village 
twittens, on the track of the makers of history, of old 
worthies, of variously reputable but always entertaining 
diarists, ready at the proper points for the ancient 
Sussex jokes which have all the unstaled stand-by 
quality of Sussex pudding, the traveller gains besides 
his useful facts, a general feeling of healthy serenity, of 
days when an exceedingly deliberate outlook on life 
actually produced a philosophy humorous and kindly in 
the main. The more the reader knows of Sussex, the 
more he will be under the spell; but when the book is 
closed, its very charm may bring its own revenge. For 
all the emphasis on the picturesque, on the atmo- 
sphere of roomy leisure, on the quaint character, 
the importunate present comes back, for those who 
know, with double power. Thinking of Parham or 
Alfriston cannot charm away a fresh outbreak of eligible 
villas desolating Balcombe bracken or Heathfield ling ; 
not Mr Griggs’ drawings—excellent topography as 
they are, with just a permissible enhancement of the 
picturesque, a leaning a little on a sagged bressomer 
here, a touching out of ragged tiling there—can quite 
shut out from daily walks such a world’s-end as Pole- 
gate, such a Balham in partibus as Burgess Hill. 
Those pleasant idyls of the game of bowls beneath 
Lewes Castle, and the Sunday morning with the deer 
by Buxted Church are ultimately overborne by thoughts 
of the prosaic everyday farrago, the sordid markets, the 
hand-to-mouth farming, the public bodies upon an all 
too urban pattern, the wrangles over sewage or water 
convulsing rival Auburns of the Levels or the Ridge. 
Above all, the mind turns from the picture of the past 
or passing race to the recollection of the new ; from the 
old men and women that every bitter March takes and 
leaves never an heir, to the young people with their 
liberty of curiously negative views, to the school 
children, a vast experiment in monotony whose result 
is not to be seen just yet. But all this is apoor return 
to the author for his ‘‘ Sussex bouquet”, for his own 
gatherings and for those 


** choice flowers all set and dressed 
By old sage florists, who well knew the best ”. 


One would not have thanked him if he had included 
in his garland all the ill weeds that may be found on the 
chalk or the clay. For the stranger and the summer 
traveller the posy is complete ; and even the wintered 
inhabitant, who knows the frostv side of the hedge, may 
remember as he reads that his peculiar vice lies in 
missing the good through too much opportunity; and so, 
bearing in mind that primroses may be out in Newick 
Rough though the snow still lies behind Chailey Clump, 
he may finally be moved to question whether the appear- 
ance of such an anthology is not in itself an omen of 
better days. 


MY FRENCH CATS. 


T is a black night ; the wind roars in the trees; the | 


river, in high flood, splashes angrily through the 
arches of the bridge. 


snoozes Tommy, king of catkind, and on my shoulder 
dozes Mimi, Tommy’s mother, the best mother of 
kittens in the world, but when an enemy approaches—a 
dog or another cat or an unfamiliar human being—the 
most ferocious. The position is, for me, decidedly dis- 
agreeable ; but the cats are allowed a treat to-day, not 
because it is someone’s birthday, but because of an 
accident that befell them a little while ago. My stout 
landlady, as she informed me, has had no luck since 
this morning. Rising early, she went into the garden 
to spread out some linen, and fell backwards into 
the fountain. Emerging, she toddled towards her 
chamber, but slipped when half-way upstairs and rolled 
to the bottom. I happened to come out of my bedroom 
at the moment and was astonished to find a fat old lady 
performing strange gymnastic feats on the staircase. 
She didn’t stop toexplain. Like Mark Twain, when he 
got into the river, she didn’t want sympathy: she 
wanted solitude and a back alley. Later on, she went 
shopping, put various things in a basket and a dozen 
eggs in her pocket derri¢re. Then she entered my 
room to recount her woes and, not observing that the 
two cats held the place, sat down on a chair. Three 
creatures screamed simultaneously—the feline because 
they had been sat on, the human because she had’ 
rendered twelve good eggs useless for culinary pur- 
poses. So while she went off to change her skirt a 
second time, the cats mounted on my person with many 
mieows and there they have remained since. I feel for 
them. It cannot be pleasant to have two hundred and 
fifty pounds of solid flesh and bone unexpectedly dumped: 
on one. While Madame is, as I suppose, trying to get 
rid of that sort of uncooked omelette in her pocket 
derriére, the cats sit, one on my left shoulder the other 
on my right knee, and I lean patiently against the table 
and write and hope they will soon come down. The 
gusts of wind, bringing snow, are coming more and more 
frequently and I want to shut the door; the fire is 
getting hollow and unless something is done promptly, 
half a dozen logs will soon roll down and blaze on the 
hearthrug. But of this annoyance and this danger the 
cats are oblivious. Tommy le Magnifique, Roi des 
Chats, snores on placidly ; Mimi at intervals pushes 
her claws half an inch deep into the back of my neck, 
either to hold on or as a token of affection ; but neither 
dreams of moving. 

Now the scoffer in the height of his intellectua? 
pride may echo, contemptuously, ‘‘ The Cats!” Well, 
‘The Cat” is the title of an interesting volume by 
the late St. George Mivart. Only, before he made the 
cat interesting he had to cut him open. Now I 
prefer him unopened. How many people, I wonder, 
understand the cat half so well as he understands 
them? He is the least understood of all quad- 
rupeds—I suppose he is a quadruped because, like 
the little schoolgirl’s definition of a horse, he has 
four legs, one at each corner. Honoured beyond his 
merits in old Egypt, he has paid since ia being hunted 
by dogs and street ruffians with stones. But all the 
time he has guarded his dignity if not altogether his 
equanimity. He cannot forget (if my natural history is 
correct) that he isa scion of the lion tribe, and does not 
belong, like the dog, to the wolf tribe. He behaves 
himself always as one who is monarch of all he surveys. 
Like many other monarchs he often has had to run for 
his life; and if a tree is not handy, as it was for the 
‘*young man” afterwards known as Charles II. of 
England, he takes a back alley or shelters himself 
behind area railings. But find a monarch running 
for his life, and take him quickly in your arms. If 
he happens to like you he will sit there purring, con- 
temptuous of all the dogs in creation; but if he does 
not like you he will scratch your face and bolt, trusting 
one of his nine lives again to his four short legs. But 
as with human beings, experience counts for much. 


| My cat Minnie, who died in London ten years ago 


(died, by the way, in consequence of the pernicious 


habit of swallowing needles) used to sit at my 


The huge wood fire blazes in the | 


chimney ; but my doors are wide open ; for here we are | 


almost perfectly sheltered, and only an occasional eddy 
of wind sends swirling on to my table a handful of 


loose snow-flakes and makes the flame of the lamp | 


dance. I sit before the fire and write; and on my knee 


front door and wait for dogs. The small ones she 
allowed to pass, but when a big one arrived there 
was a short explosion, and the big dog ran home, 
and Minnie took up her position and awaited 
the next enemy of her race. Then there was 
Fling. He used to be seen a mile away from home, 
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quite at his ease and indifferent to dogs. 
Mendelssohn - Bartholdy - Shedlock - Runciman - Felinis 
started early. When he was six weeks old he looked 
from a window and spat at a passing hansom. 
Another, Kitty, took walks with me in the streets of 
London and once went a twenty-mile railway journey 
into the country. She evinced the greatest interest in 
all she saw but could not be induced to eat until our 
return. Wotan knew more of the district we lived in 
than I did ; but it is fair to myself to say that he had 
an advantage over me, inasmuch as besides walking 
with as little fear as I did in the streets he could go 
over backyard walls and house-tops. 

Perhaps one reason why musicians are fond of cats is 
that cats are extremely fond of music. But their taste 
generally requires a great deal of educating. I have 
known them even to like such songs as Mr. Galloway 
mentioned in the House recently—‘t The horse what 
missus dries the clothes on” and ‘‘ The Boers have 
got my daddy”. It is best to commence with a course 
of Bach’s ‘‘ Forty-eight ’—but it is necessary to close 
the top of the piano or you may soon find the instru- 
ment clogged with bits of meat, dead mice, corks, &c. 
The violin troubles them enormously—I believe they 
lose their sleep on its account, for they are always 
firmly convinced that it is the bow that sounds. The 
piano they can play by walking over the notes; but 
though they can knock a bow on to the floor and shove 
it about nothing in the way of music comes of it. Mr. 
Balling once played the viola-alta at my house and the 
eyes of Felix Mendelssohn glistened with hope. The 
performance over, the bow was duly experimented 
with. Alas!—no result ; and Felix retired to a corner 
and sat there half an hour wrapt in melancholy thought. 
The cats here—I must at last come to them—have 
received no musical education whatever. If I whistle 
they howl ; at the sound of the piano they look as if 
they had been jilted by their respective sweethearts ; 
and when I tried a violin they bolted precipitately. 
True, had I been the audience and not the virtuoso I 
might have done the same. In other respects they are 
well educated ; and I educated them. When I paid my 
first visit here Tommy was not thought of ; Mimi was 
running wild in the garden, the fields and the wood, 
unfed, uncared for. The French are the cruellest of all 
peoples with regard to their animals. This may be 
economy; it may be an affectionate desire to make 
them self-reliant. 


‘Twas all very well to dissemble your love, but why 
did you kick me downstairs ?” 


Half the dogs of France are savage with hunger and 
eke out a precarious livelihood by stealing from each 
other’s masters ; the cats are kept only to catch mice 
and rats, are given nothing to eat, and in the depth of 
winter are turned out of doors at nights. You see 
them, lean, miserable and dirty, on every farm. Mimi 
was a splendid tawny animal, like a small lion. I 
once met her hunting and after a little coaxing she 
consented to walk back to the hotel with me. At 
dinner I got a plate for her, gave her some soup with 
bread in it and a little meat, told her she was a good 
cat; and after two days we were firm friends. At first 
she wanted to mount the table and steal and got tapped 
on the head ; but a few well-chosen if somewhat severe 
words had a more salutary effect; and now she 
attempts no raids when I am present. Cats have a 
sense of shame. After a week Mimi went to the post 
regularly with me. For two years I did not arrive 
here ; and when I turned up this present time I called 
her. Old fat Madame said ‘‘ Elle n’est pas 1A M’sieu” ; 
but in a couple of minutes a yellow head appeared on 
the garden-wall: there was a yowl and she rushed at 
me, mounted my shoulder and sat there, purring and 
rubbing my cheek with her nose. Tommy, then a 
Stranger to me, imitated his mother. He needed no 
training, for he does what his mother does. 

The cats cannot stand my music; but they like 
to sleep on my papers, being apparently of the 
same opinion as old Madame, whom | caught in the 
act of taking the MS. of an article to light the fire. 
She thought the sheets written on by me of less value 
than the clean white ones; and perhaps she was 
right. But on the whole the cats are very wll 


Felix. | behaved, being well taught. To train a cat you must 


understand a cat and treat him as one; you must not 
think of him as a human being: you must allow for his 
qualities as well as his defects—or rather, you must 
make use of his qualities. Of course animals know 
instantly—by your voice it may be, or by the touch of 
your hand—whether or not you are fond of them; 
but, granted that they tolerate you, you must always 
remember not only the characteristics of the race but 
the idiosyncrasies of the individual. In managing 
a cat these things must be remembered. They 
should be fed and sent to bed at regular hours. I 
know the time by mine here. They enter punctually at 
mid-day for lunch, at seven for dinner, at eleven to go 
to bed. If they are late they lose their dinner or are 
locked out for the night. Beyond that, they are treated 
with kindness, and their feelings are respected. Any- 
one can do it. And so it is that now each by one side 
of the fire Tommy and Mimi await their plates, and I, 
in front of the fire, am being cooked faster than my 
dinner. 


‘*Tf I don’t pull their tails and drive them away 
Then pussies and | together will play.” 


(Poem erroneously attributed to Mr. T. W. H. 


Crosland.) 
Joun F. Runciman. 


P.S.—Since I wrote this the weather has changed. 
The snow is gone; the trees are mere green clouds ; 
and in the forest one finds shimmering sheets of blue 
violets, and masses of daffodils. 


‘*Oh! to be [out of] England 
Now that April’s here !” 


The cats roll about in the sunshine; and I, fireless, 
squat on the terrace and write and watch them. 


VICISSITUDES OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Eacie. Eguity anp Law. 


ag on Life offices are able to maintain through a 

long series of years a uniform level of merit or 
of mediocrity, as the case may be; but the majority of 
companies exhibit considerable fluctuations in both the 
quality and the quantity of their business. The Eagle 
and the Equity and Law are both excellent companies, 
and both reveal considerable divergencies in magnitude 
and merit when their present accounts are compared 
with their previous records. 

It is not very long since the Eagle experienced the 
consequences of apathy in management : the new busi- 
ness fell off, the funds and the premium income declined, 
and the company lost something of the reputation 
it had gained by its long record of successful trading. 
This partial eclipse was, however, only temporary. 
Steps were taken to put the company once more 
into the high position which it formerly held, and 
the Valuation which it published a year ago afforded 
the most complete evidence of the thoroughness 
and the success with which the somewhat difficult 
task had been accomplished. It is satisfactory to 
see from the report for last year that the improved 
position of the company is meeting with cordial recog- 
nition from assurers. The new business reported for 
1903 is very largely in excess of the figures recorded in 
any other recent year. The expenditure has been kept 
within moderate limits, although, with the extension of 
its business, it is to be hoped that more rigid economy 
will be introduced. The rate of interest earned upon 
the funds was at the rate of £3 17s. 10d. per cent. per 
annum, which yields a satisfactory margin for surplus, 
when compared with the 3 per cent. employed in valuing 
the liabilities. The report states the rate of interest to 
be £3 16s. 8d. per cent. : the difference is only a small 
one but it is characteristic of the present management 
of the Eagle scrupulously to understate its good points. 
This makes for confidence, which is thoroughly justified 
by the strong financial position of the office, and when, 
three years hence, it celebrates its centenary it will be 
found that few offices will be better entitled than the 
Eagle to claim the confidence and the support of policy- 
holders. 

The Equity and Law, while still one of the best of 
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British assurance companies, occupies a position very 
different from that which it held ten or twenty years 
back. The society benefited very largely by the pur- 
chase of Life interests and reversions on very favourable 
terms, and was able at several valuations to declare 
exceptionally large bonuses and at the same time to 
carry forward large amounts of surplus. This undis- 
tributed surplus has gradually been distributed, but in 
spite of the additions to bonuses thus derived from the 
profits of the past, the bonuses have become much 
smaller than before, and the society now has little but 
current profits for distribution to participating policy- 
holders. Even so the sources of surplus are consider- 
able. Excluding the funds invested in reversions, the 
rate of interest earned, after deduction of income-tax, 
works out at about 35 per cent. per annum, leaving a 
margin of 15s. per cent. per annum of the funds as a 
contribution to surplus. It is somewhat misleading for 
the directors in their report to calculate the interest on 
the invested funds only, and to state the rate earned at 
£3 16s. 1d. percent. It is too much like adopting an 
unusual method of calculating interest earnings for the 
purpose of suggesting a larger source of profit than 
really exists. 

In spite of the volume of new business having been 
exceptionally large the rate of expenditure was only 
10°9 per cent. of the premium income, clear evidence of 
the economy with which the office is managed, which 
constitutes a source of very considerable surplus. The 
mortality experience, as is usually the case, has been 
very satisfactory, so that the results of the valuation to 
be made at the end of this year should compare 
favourably with those of other insurance companies 
unless the depreciation in the value of securities con- 
tinues, and involves writing off large amounts to bring 
the assets to the market value at the date of the valua- 
tion. The securities at present stand either at cost 
price, or at the market price at the end of 1899. It is 
possibly too sanguine to expect that the market price 
at the end of 1904 will compare favourably with these 
standards. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AH HUM. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Devizes, Wilts, 28 March, 1904. 

S1r,—Whether because mere oppositeness of thought 
and custom seem necessarily quaint or whether, as 
Dr. Edkins has suggested, because Sir John Mandeville 
and Marco Polo told such wonderful things that their 
readers did not feel sure whether they were dealing in 
fact or fiction, Europeans have always been prone to 
see only a ludicrous side of Chinese life. 

Did the thought occur to His Majesty’s Opposition 
that this was unfair, and that it was time a ludicrous 
side of English life was exhibited to the Chinese? 
A debate in Parliament, for instance on, say, The 
(potential) Sorrows of Ah Sin! 

One always expects a certain amount of amusement 
when China comes up for discussion. But China plus 
South Africa! The yellow man ousting the white 
man from labour which he won’t do and the black man 
from labour for which he doesn’t suffice, and being 
compelled to do it into the bargain. Everybody being 
wronged. Sympathies all round. Indignation while 
you wait. 

But a debate is nothing if not logical; and logic, as 
Moliére’s Maitre de Philosophie told M. Jourdain, 
teaches three operations of the mind which had best 
be defined in his own terms. ‘‘ La premiére est de 
bien concevoir, par le moyen des universaux ; la seconde 
de bien juger, par le moyen des catégories; et la 
troisitme de bien tirer une conséquence, par le 
moyen des figures: Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, 
Baralipton, &c.” 

To specificate: Universaux: Generalise on the 
subject of South Africa. Categories : Express primi- 
tive forms of thought contributed by the understanding 
independently of experience. Consequence: discredit 


the Government in the eyes of those who have less 
experience still. And now for the figures: let us recall 
our Latin. Barbara (suggesting Barbary)—They shall 
be sold as slaves. Celarent—They shall be hidden in 
an enclosure. Darii—they shall be deluded by promise 
of Darics. Ferio—but shall be beaten with stripes. 
Baralipton—Borrioboola Gha. 

Surely a sufficient equipment. Immaterial that China 
is a free country, and that there exists no more power 
to compel a Chinaman to go to South Africa and work 
in the mines than exists here to compel Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman to do so. He may be deluded, of 
course—we are all subject to illusions: still Chinamen 
are generally considered fairly capable of looking after 
their own interests. Or he might be kidnapped: but 
that is not an experiment which could be carried out on 
a large scale; and there would be a good many oppor- 
tunities of disclosure between his village and the Rand 
compound. It would appear tolerably certain therefore 
that if he does go, he will go of his own accord and 
because he thinks the offer tempting. He may feel 
dissatisfied when he gets there: but if he is, that first 
batch of ‘‘ Chinese cheap labour ” will, as you suggest, 
be the last. A good many curious things were said in 
the course of the debate, but it was not suggested that 
the enslavement would be so strict as to prevent him 
writing home, or leaving for home when his time is up ; 
and if he write, or speak, evil of his experience no more 
slaves” will be obtainable from his countryside. 

And this suggests another reflection, which seems 
almost as absurd as the supposition that the authors of 
the agitation really believe Ah Sin is in danger of mal- 
treatment. Still, suppose we pursue it as an exercise 
in logic. What if the object of so much virtuous indig- 
nation fail to materialise? If he cannot be coerced— 
and slavery certainly implies coercion—the only alter- 
native is persuasion. Suppose he declines to be 
persuaded? It is of course all make believe because 
the supposition of his engaging of free will to 
work for wages under clearly understood condi- 
tions seems to exclude the proposition of slavery, 
and then what becomes of the indignation? As a 
purely abstract proposition, therefore, let us look at 
an analogous case. There has been going on, for many 
years, a great and growing emigration from China to 
the Straits Settlements. Thousands go, every year, to 
work there and in the Malay States on plantations, 
mines and in various ways ; and thousands return after 
saving a little money and completing their term. So 
that the whole business is familiar to all concerned. 
Yet lament is made that the number is insufficient. It 
is true that the movement is almost entirely from the 
south-eastern provinces, and Chinamen are clannish. 
It is possible that the Transvaal emigration agents 
may tap another source. There is an immense popu- 
lation in Shantung whence thousands of labourers go 
every year to Manchuria. Some of these may go, or 
they may not. The only thing certain is that they will 
do as they like. 

Large districts of China are subject to periodical 
famines through floods and droughts ; and it is possible 
that good wages and abundant food (even under con- 
ditions which appear to Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man hardly distinguishable from slavery) may attract © 
emigrants from regions so afflicted. But I do not think 
they will take their wives and families with them even 
then! The Chinaman doesn’t do that unless he intends to 
settle, and he doesn’t often intend to settle—even in the 
Straits where he is comparatively at home. In fact if his 
enemies—I mean of course his friends, in this country 
thought it really concerned their responsibility to 
prevent him from going to South Africa, they might 
not improbably attain their purpose by procuring the 
insertion, in the regulations, of conditions that eve 
emigrant shall take his wife and children, and shall 
have the benefit of the proselytising efforts of every 
representative of every sect who desires to promote his 
spiritual welfare. Fiat experimentum ! 

Supposing all these difficulties overcome, and that 
Ah Sin is found ready to go to South Africa in his 
thousands, as presumed, I| heard, the other day, a 
fresh reason why he should be prevented. An orator 
who had expressed himself on the subject (1) of the 
wrong that was going to be done to the yellow man by 
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enslaving him (2) of the wrong that was going to be done 
to the white man by supplanting him, went on to say 
that the Basutos refused to allow their people to work 
in the mines on account of the enormous mortality— 
which seemed to me a reason for desiring, on high 
moral grounds, to exclude yellow and white as well as 
black, and so void the mines and the question as well. 

But I see Mr. Mac Neill surmises that Ah Sin may 
be allowed at least religious freedom, and that the 
provision of accessories may entail expense! Let him 
be at ease. If the Chinaman is left to his own devices 
he will pay his own shot. He is not accustomed to 
look for Government subsidies at every turn. 

Yours truly, 
R. S. Gunpry. 


AMATEUR ARMY-REFORMERS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—Soldiers should doubtless be grateful to the 
public for any interest they may show in army reform. 
But there is also the danger that excessive zeal on the 
part of the uninstructed may lead to hasty opinions and 
ill-conceived schemes. For instance, in the current 
number of ‘* The Spectator” there appears a scheme for 
the entire remodelling of our army. The writer is clearly 
not a soldier. No doubt he thinks that because he is 
not a professional authority, he is free from all bias and 
preconceived theories, and thus specially qualified to 
solve unaided the problem which has already defeated 
some of our greatest experts. With the majority of 
his suggestions I do not propose to deal. But there is 
a passage to which I earnestly desire to draw your 
attention. The writer gives his opinion thus :— 

‘*In constructing a Home Defence Army. . . it is 
possible that it might be better to revert to the old 
type of Volunteer, and to guard more than we do at 
present against the danger of spoiling the Volunteer by 
making him into an imitation Regular. We would 
therefore abolish all compulsory camps for Volunteers 
and have, indeed, as little as possible of compulsion in 
the system, except in the matter of practice with the 
rifle. In our view, a Volunteer regiment would be 
most useful when it approached nearest to being an 
organised and highly efficient uniform rifle club, capable 
of making itself mobile. In a word, the Volunteers 
should be regarded as Irregulars, not Regulars. At 
the same time the Volunteers should not receive as 
large grants as now. In recovering their liberty to 
expand freely on their own lines, without being harried 
by the authority into becoming imitation line battalions, 
the Volunteers must expect to get less public money. 
. . . Let us keep as many rifles and as much ammuni- 
tion in reserve as if we had the conscription. If we 
will only do that it is certain that we shall be able to 
find men to use them. What we are afraid of is not a 
scarcity of willing hands in time of war, but a total 
absence of weapons to put into those hands”. 

For sheer ignorance, complete misunderstanding of 
the word ‘‘ training”, and absolute misconception of 
the functions of a soldier, this opinion would be hard 
to beat. In the first place, why should we revert to 
the old type of Volunteer? In what way is the old 
type better than the new type? If there is one par- 
ticular more than another for which the ‘‘old” type 
are noted it is their desire to ‘“‘play” at soldiers. Their 
inefficiency is proverbial. Their leading characteristic 
is a desire to catch up the superficial, dramatic, totally 
unimportant and often harmful tricks and mannerisms 
of real soldiers, while at the same time neglecting 
(because they are utterly out of feeling with them) the 
important essentials of discipline and endurance and 
duty for duty’s sake. The ‘‘new” type at least make 
an attempt to practise themselves in what is important, 
though of course there is still room for any amount of 
improvement. Therefore to suggest that we should 
‘‘revert to the old type” seems to me to be simply 
setting the clock back—a reactionary policy for which 
I can find no suitable epithet. 

Secondly, we are told that there is a danger at pre- 
sent of spoiling the Volunteer by making him into an 
imitation Regular. Apart from fact this displays the 
most complete wrong-headedness on the part of the 


writer. He evidently assumes that the ideal at which 
the Volunteer should aim is not the same as that at 
which the regular aims. Now, soldiers at the head ot 
affairs, who have devoted their lives to the theory and 
practice of soldiering, have established certain canons for 
the guidance of military operations in all their branches. 
It has lain with them to devise rules and maxims for the 
raising, training and manipulation of armies. With- 
out doubt many hideous mistakes have been made, 
many grave abuses still remain, much that is prized 
should even now be flung to the winds—nevertheless 
we have professional men at the top of the profes- 
sion and they must be trusted to know more about 
it than those outside. One of the expressions of 
this professional knowledge is the ‘‘ Regular” unit. 
When the Volunteer is exhorted to imitate the Regular, 
what is meant is that he is to pick up as much useful 
information as he can from the Regular, who has 
ex hypothesi been brought up in the most approved 
manner. The writer of the article in the ‘‘ Spectator”, 
however, has no hesitation in setting himself up as a 
supreme authority and declaring that. the methods 
adopted by the military authorities are unsuitable to 
the Volunteers. He has fallen into the old error of 
supposing that anarchy and freedom are synonymous 
terms. 

Finally—his remarks about rifle clubs and ranges 
and stores of arms show how our well-meaning 
amateurs will insist on putting the cart before the 
horse. When will they realise that 1,000 men in 
uniform, who can hit the bull’s eye at Bisley every 
time, do not necessarily make a useful body of soldiers ? 
When will they grasp that it is preparation, readiness, 
organisation and, above all, discipline, that win wars ? 
How does a rifle club teach the marksman to sit all 
day in a fever stricken camp, guarding a bridge, while 
his friends are away covering themselves with glory ? 
And how does it help his officers to learn when and 
where and how to manage their men so as to turn their 
wonderful marksmanship to full advantage ? 

You, Sir, render great service to the cause of Army 
Reform by advocating the only complete solution of 
the problem of National Defence, i.e. a national sacrifice, 
a taking upon the national shoulders of a burden that 
should not be left to the caprice of members of rifle clubs. 
But in the meantime let us know something of the truth, 
let us listen to men who have made the subject the busi- 
ness of their lives, let us not run away with the idea 
that because a clerk or a country gentleman has been 
decorated for his services in South Africa he must 
necessarily know more of the conditions of war than 
the combined wisdom of professional soldiers. Let 
us value every contribution to the great cause of 
national security for the spirit in which it is offered, but 
let us be no less careful in the choice of our methods of 
inquiry and sources of information than we hope after- 
wards to be in our investment of the capital of the 
Empire. Yours very truly, 

F. A. 


MR. WHISTLER AND THE NATIONAL ART 
COLLECTIONS FUND. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 
23 March, 1904. 

Sir,—Without wishing in any way to intrude upon 
a province ably administered by one of your regular 
contributors, may I be permitted to call your attention 
to the fact that Mr. Whistler’s ‘‘ Symphony in Grey ” is 
still for sale at the exhibition of the International 
Society which closes its season at the New Gallery 
next week? There is no need to remind your readers 
that Mr. Whistler is unrepresented in our National 
Collections when your critic, Mr. D. S. MacColl, has 
so repeatedly, and so eloquently, called attention to — 
this lamentable omission; and, judging from their 
attitude in the past, there is, I fear, little hope that the 
Chantrey Trustees will for once perform their obvious 
duty. Is it then impertinent to inquire whether the 
National Art Collections Fund, of which we have heard 
so much, hoped so much, is taking any steps in the 
matter? I am informed that the Fund has already 
collected a sum sufficient to purchase ‘‘ The Symphony 
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in Grey”, though it is very possible that the whole 
amount is not available for this purpose. But, Sir, if 
any of the subscribers to the Fund agree with Mr. 
MacColl and many of your readers that the neglect of 
Mr. Whistler is the most shameful incident in the 
shameful administration of the Chantrey Bequest, is 
not the present a rare opportunity to show their opinion 
of that neglect by demanding that this Whistler be 
bought for the nation ? Andif of themselves they cannot 
subscribe the requisite sum, who better could appeal 
to the public for support than these gentlemen who 
have leagued themselves together to supplement the 
Art Collections of the nation? I have the honour to 
remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Frank RUTTER. 


THE PUZZLES OF PERSONALITY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Wick Court, near Bristol. 
28 March, 1904. 

Sir,—Your review so admirably balances the two 
theories of those who accept and of those who do not 
accept a spiritual origin for certain psychical pheno- 
mena that I do not propose to touch it generally. But 
one particular statement, I think, requires consideration. 

You write: ‘‘ Spirit in the meaning of spiritualists is 
a sublimation of matter. .. .” 

I doubt if this would be accepted by the great 
scientific men you have referred to. It certainly opens 
Herbert Spencer's criticism—that spiritualists make 
a spirit nothing more than—a sort of—sartor resartus. 
It appears to me, personally, that, conditioned as we 
ourselves are in the material, it is absolutely impossible 
for us to know whether spirits—if they exist—are 
material or not. But, one thing is certain. As we 
ourselves have no ideas outside the material or outside 
what savours of the material, we can have no idea— 
we can have an impression—of a spiritual presence 
unless it can take on material form. So all veridical 
instances of the appearance of spirits must be of spirits 
with—at least—the sublimation of matter. I mean by 
use of the word veridical to refer to instances which 
can be of scientific use. And this, perhaps, explains 
why so many of our great men of science appear to— 
but do not really—assume that spirits consist of 
sublimation of matter. Your obedient servant, 

F. C, ConstTaBLe. 


THE USE OF “AN”. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Sir,—The rules laid down by Mr. H. Sutherland 


Edwards are not observed by Gibbon the historian, 
immortal is a paraphrase of a Persian poem,—or rather 


who writes ‘‘an human”, ‘‘an handsome”, ‘‘an 
hundred”, ‘fan height”, ‘‘an_ hospital”, ‘‘ an 
usurper ”. 

I am, yours truly, 


THE WORST THREE TAGS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—I am not an M.P. (I have never even tried to 
be) but I frequently observe and listen from without, 
that is from within, being in the House but not of it ; 
and I suggest these three as the worst and most worn 
Parliamentary tags. 

(1) ‘*I rise to” (move, oppose, ask); as if it were 
not obvious that, when a man gets on to his legs, he 
rises ; and as if everybody cannot see that he is rising. 

(2) ‘‘The answer is in the affirmative” (or ‘‘ nega- 
tive”); the Ministerial circumlocution of six words 
(including a quadrisyllable) for one of three letters, or 
two. 

(3) ‘‘The resources of civilisation” : these may not 
be exhausted, but I subrvit that the tag is. 

Iam, &c. 
from 
Tue DistincuisHeD STRANGERS’ GALLERY. 


REVIEWS. 


“OLD FITZ.” 


‘*The Life of Edward FitzGerald.” By Thomas Wright. 
2 vols. London: Grant Richards. 1904. 245. 
net. 


beg is a curious irony of fate to see one of the shyest 

and most reclusive figures in modern English 
literature, who loved a quiet lonely life in a cottage, a 
farmhouse, a seaside lodging, thus brought upon the 
stage, and put through his paces, his words and ways 
recorded, and his movements chronicled. If the 
instinct which leads a writer to try to gratify the 
curiosity of the public about the personal habits of 
great men is a natural one, then the present handsome 
volumes of FitzGerald’s latest biographer are justified. 
But one reads the book with mixed feelings, partly 
interest in the strange personality that emerges; but 
partly, it must be confessed, with a shamefaced sense 
of how bitterly FitzGerald would have hated this 
microscopic gaze; for never was a man’s heart so torn 
before the crowd as by the minute analyst who has 
made this book. 

FitzGerald’s life was of the simplest. He was the 
son of a wealthy and spendthrift Suffolk squire, whose 
real name was Purcell, of Irish descent. His father 
and mother were first cousins; and the eccentricity 
which marked the family, appearing most strongly in 
Edward’s eldest brother John, is another proof, if proof 
were wanted, of the disadvantages which attend in- 
breeding. Born in 1809, after an uneventful boyhood, 
he went to Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was 
one of a distinguished circle, including Thackeray, 
W. H. Thompson, afterwards Master of Trinity, Charles 
Buller, Frederick Maurice, Monckton-Milnes, after- 
wards Lord Houghton, James Spedding and others. 
Tennyson was a contemporary at Cambridge, but 
FitzGerald only came to know him later. He ob- 
tained a degree in 1830, and, with the exception of an 
unfortunate marriage in 1856, there is no event of an 
official kind to chronicle, until his death in 1883. 

It is an extraordinary life to contemplate. FitzGerald 
began with considerable literary ambition ; he was a fair 
performer in water colours, and he had considerable 
taste in music; he loved his friends, the company of 
simple people, good books, and above all doing what 
might be called nothing. He wrote letters, full of 
delicate humour and tender feeling. He wrote a few 
beautiful lyrics, he edited Crabbe, and the Poems 
of an old friend, a mild Quaker poet and bank 
manager, Bernard Barton. He wrote a delightful 
piece of Platonic prose, ‘‘ Euphranor”, redolent with 
youth and charm: he translated the ‘‘ Agamemnon” 
and six plays of Calderon; he translated too an 
allegory of the Persian poet Jami, ‘‘Salaman and 
Absal”; but the little book by which he became 


an original poem based on a slender Persian theme, 
the ‘‘Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam”. It is hardly 
necessary to describe this latter work. He translated 
110 stanzas in all, though only 75 appeared in the 
first edition ; this first issue was a complete failure, 
was relegated to ‘‘ the box outside the door”, and sold 
ata penny. Then the tiny book fell into the hands of 
Rossetti and Swinburne, and little by little climbed into 
popularity. Only four editions appeared in FitzGerald’s 
lifetime ; but the book has been constantly republished 
since his death. Omar was a poet of no very special 
merit; he was fond of wine, and wine inspired his 
song; but on to this slender thread FitzGerald con- 
trived to string a garland fragrant of youth and love, 
dark with'the mysteries of death and birth, and charged 
with the pathos of all sweet things that have an end. 
To view the poem from another point, it is pro- 
bably the most beautiful presentation of a purely 
agnostic position that has ever been set in the hands 
of men. 

The rest of FitzGerald’s life is little more than a 
record of deep and loyal friendships. With Tennyson, 
Thackeray and Carlyle he was on intimate and 
brotherly terms; and he himself wrote that his friend- 
ships were more like loves. But he made friends, too, 
in every rank of life. With W. K. Browne, a hunting 
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squire, gaid to be the original of Arthur Pendennis ; 
with E. B. Cowell, Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge ; 
with Alfred Smith, a farmer’s son, who used to read 
aloud to FitzGerald when his eyes were weak; with 
Mr. Berry, a gunmaker of Woodbridge ; and what was 
probably the greatest friendship of FitzGerald’s life, 
with Joseph Fletcher, called ‘‘ Posh”, a Lowestoft 
boatman, a great big Saxon, burly, soft-hearted, a 
gentleman of nature’s grandest type, the ‘‘ greatest 
man” FitzGerald had ever met, in spite of a decided 
tendency to strong drink. Among these friends, with 
his books, his abstemious diet, his passion for the sea, 
his love of flowers, of music, of lonely walks, Fitz- 
Gerald lived out his simple tranquil life. 

And what are we to say of Mr. Thomas Wright’s big 
volumes? They testify to great diligence, and great 
enthusiasm. There are many interesting anecdotes, 
and abundance of excellent illustrations. No biographer 
of FitzGerald could be anything but greatly beholden 
to them. We can trace, indeed, the poet’s movements 
with absolute certainty ; and we end by feeling that we 
know far more of FitzGerald than we were ever 
intended to know, either by himself, or by the God who 
made him. 

Moreover Mr. Wright is not fortunate in his style; 
it is unequal and patchy; he has a strong taste for 
newspaper constructions and garish words. ‘The story, 
in spite of its orderliness, is not digested ; but we learn 
a great deal about some very quaint and curious 
people ; and we also learn much of FitzGerald himself. 
The feminine pettishness which made him unpopular 
appears very plainly, as in an anecdote which comes 
from the lips of a boatman, who waited attentively on 
FitzGerald when first they met, only to be rewarded by 
a remark from FitzGerald to the effect that he would 
have supposed that the man thought the Prince of 
Wales was on board. The next time that FitzGerald 
appeared the man moderated his attentions, upon 
which FitzGerald said, ‘‘I suppose I am not worth 
waiting upon!” We see him repelling the attempts 
of kindly neighbours, to whom he had not been 
introduced, to shake hands, with a chilly ‘1 don’t 
know you!” We see him answering the clergyman 
of the parish who called upon him to express 
his regret that they never saw him in church. 
‘* Sir”, said FitzGerald, ‘‘you might have conceived 
that a man has not come to my years without thinking 
much on these things. I believe I may say that I have 
reflected on them fully. You need not repeat this 
visit”. These are unlovely traits, though in reality 
only an evidence of the prickly armour with which this 
shy, sensitive and shrinking man surrounded himself. 

Much light too is cast upon his extraordinary and 
unfortunate marriage to the daughter of Bernard Barton. 
Some mysterious kind of engagement seems to have 
subsisted between them for a long period ; but finding 
that on her father’s death she was almost destitute, 
FitzGerald appears to have offered her marriage 
because he could not offer her money. Thus, when 
he was nearly fifty this secluded fanciful hermit, 
who liked his own ways, disliked general society, and 
could not abide dressing up, married a lady of the same 
age as himself, practical, conventional and sociable. 
It seems to have been an awful experience, that black- 
ened FitzGerald’s life. After six months a separation 
was arranged, and they hardly ever met again, though 
a dramatic recital of an encounter in a lane is related, 
where FitzGerald ‘‘nearly shook hands”, but fled at 
the last moment in terror. But perhaps the story 
of the relations between FitzGerald and ‘‘ Posh” is 
that which most reveals a deep-lying vein of what we 
can only call silliness in FitzGerald’s character. The 
elderly recluse surrounded the big bearded sailor with 
fussy attentions, petting him as an elderly aunt might 
have petted a boy from school. It is painfully 
inappropriate and sentimental. 

_ And so it is with sadness that we close the book. It 
is like seeing the movements of some wild woodland 
creature in a cage, watching the self-conscious gestures 
that were meant for solitude paraded before the un- 
shrinking curious gazers. Still nothing can ever 
destroy the delicate aroma that seems to cling round 
FitzGerald’s innocent life. He is above all things the 
exponent of the beautiful and simple pleasures of the 


world, and of the pathos which overshadows every- 
thing that must die; ‘‘Oh, ’tis a pleasant time”, as he 
said of sunny loiterings with a dear friend among 
garden roses, ‘‘ but it passes, passes”. 


HISTORY AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


‘‘Old Testament History.” By Henry Preserved 
Smith. Edinburgh: Clark. 1903. 12s. 
“ VERY new advance in criticism involves a re- 
writing of history.” So it has always been; 
in the Old Testament itself, for example, the Priestly 
author found it necessary to re-write the story of 
Creation to suit the advanced theology of his day. The 
point of view changes, new light dawns upon the past, 
and reconstruction becomes inevitable. During the 
past fifty years our ideas on the subject of the Old 
Testament have undergone a revolution which makes 
it impossible any longer to construct a history of Israel 
out of the material simply as it stands ; the starting- 
point of the historian must be the results accomplished 
by the literary critic. Broadly speaking, these have 
secured two fundamental positions: the books for the 
most part are not homogeneous compositions, but the 
work of different hands, which can be distinguished, 
valued, often dated with considerable accuracy ; and 
the books, even those which are historical in form, are 
not historical in the modern sense, for their chief con- 
cern is not with history but with edification. 

A distinction must be drawn between the narrative 
which is contemporary and the one which describes the 
event as it was regarded by a later age; the former 
alone has the value of an historical document, the latter 
is only evidence for the ideas and interests of the period 
of its origin. In Genesis, for instance, there are no 
contemporary narratives; what we have is Israel's 
theory of its origin and early history as it was current 
at different stages, in the ninth, in the eighth century, 
and after the exile. Thus fragments of the story of 
Abraham as it was told in the ninth century have been 
preserved ; but the historian who seeks to go behind them 
discovers that his history can only take the form of a 
history of tradition. A kernel of historical fact is no 
doubt embedded in the tradition, a recollection of 
‘‘historical relations rather than of historical inci- 
dents”, as Professor Smith puts it. There are high 
lights, but round them the shadows are dark. We 
need not doubt that some part of Israel was in Egypt ; 
all the sources agree in dating a religious epoch from 
the exodus, but they do not equally command our con- 
fidence when we try to find out what actually hap- 
pened ; it is suspicious that the fullest details are 
furnished by the latest document. Where so much 
lies in the shadow, the historian can only grope his way 
by the help of conjectures more or less probable ; ‘‘ the 
ideal historian is the one who can distinguish between 
degrees of probability”. In this courageous and 
illuminating work, the most valuable of its kind that 
has appeared in English, Professor Smith does not 
shrink from a bold use of hypothesis, as indeed the 
workers in any branch of science are bound todo. By 
this means he has succeeded, for instance, in giving a 
reasonable account of that most obscure epoch which 
covers the entry of the Israelites into Canaan. He 
assumes, not without justification, that the earliest 
tradition made Israel journey from Egypt direct to 
Kadesh in the furthest south of Palestine, where most 
likely Sinai is to be placed. To the sojourn in the 
wilderness of Kadesh must be assigned the origin of 
the desert ideal, an ideal natural to a race of nomad 
shepherds, which entered so largely into Hebrew 
thought and institutions. But only a fragment of 
Israel ever pitched tent in the wilderness of Kadesh, 
and even this fragment was not pure Israelite, but 
made up largely of Edomite clans which were after- 
wards incorporated into Judah. Yet these sojourners 
at Kadesh, a mere handful and of mixed race, 
were destined to exercise the most powerful in- 
fluence upon the history and religion of the future, 
for it was they who brought Jahweh with them, 
together with the beliefs and customs of the desert. 
At this point doubts arise in our minds; was this 
handful strong enough to effect so much? Was the 
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sojourn at Kadesh, thirty-eight years according to 
Deuteronomy, long enough to acquire the religion of 
the wandering shepherd? Dr. Smith asserts too un- 
reservedly that the tribes entered Canaan from Kadesh ; 
some of them, e.g. the clan of Caleb, probably did ; 
but our chief authority (Judg. i.) does not speak clearly, 
and if anything favours the ordinary view that the 
entry was made from the East, by way of the Jordan. 

We have said above that the Biblical writers are not 
interested in history for its own sake, but for the sake 
of the moral which it teaches or can be made to teach. 
A personality or event possessed for its own age a 
significance often very different from that which a later 
age read into it. The David of the earliest records is 
a successful leader who rose from obscurity to great- 
ness, the founder of the monarchy, and, with all his 
faults, a hero ; the David of the Book of Chronicles is 
an idealised figure, the nursing-father of the church 
and the organiser of its ministers. The extent to 
which this moralising of history has been carried out is 
extraordinary; so strongly has it coloured the narra- 
tives that it has entirely determined our popular esti- 
mate of characters and scenes. Hence when an attempt 
is made, as in the present work, to restore the picture 
to its original state, the result is often to reverse our 
accustomed judgments ; some familiar episodes fade 
into air, some old friends drop out of sight. But let it 
not be forgotten that all the time the historian’s aim is 
not to destroy, but to vivify the truth of the past. 

One of the most successful parts of Dr. Smith’s book 
is that which deals with the exile and the age which 
followed it. The importance of this period, which so 
far as history is concerned bristles with difficulties, is 
continually becoming clearer. By the discipline of exile 
Israel learned how to live among the Gentiles, and how 
to keep alive the faith which has influenced the world. 
This was in a great measure due to Ezekiel, ‘‘in some 
ways the most remarkable of the Old Testament 
prophets”, whose teaching was the fountain of the 
stream which bears the later Judaism on its full flood. 
Torn from their country and home, the exiles began to 
find their spiritual support in cherishing the great hope, 
the Messianic expectation, which, taking shape at this 
period, passed into the marrow of the race. Another 
characteristic product of the time was the rise of the 
spirit of legalism, which ultimately found expression in 
the publication of the Law in its present form. The 
old laws were revised and incorporated into an extended 
system ; the old histories were re-edited, and made to 
teach the lessons needed by the times. Judged by the 
new standards the deeds and heroes of the past were 
found to fall short on almost every count; hence the 
prevailing pessimism which accompanies the whole 
course of the ancient history. 

With regard to the exile, Dr. Smith adopts the view 
which is gaining ground among scholars, that there 
was no return. Neither the decree of Cyrus in 538, nor 
the decree of Artaxerxes in 458 can be taken for any- 
thing but the creations of Jewish patriotism ; neither 
Zerubbabel nor Ezra led back any train of returning cap- 
tives. Thecommunity which, at theinstigation of Haggai 
and Zechariah, built the Second Temple, and, seventy 
years later, inspired by Nehemiah’s energy restored the 
walls of Jerusalem, was the struggling remnant which 
had been left behind in the land. The ordinary view of 
the return and activity of Ezra is based upon the un- 
trustworthy narrative of the Chronicler, who started 
with the theory that the land had been entirely depopu- 
lated. Ezra, the ideal scribe, exclusive in his dealings, 
strictly devoted to the law, is in fact the impersonation 
of the tendencies of an age when the dominant law-book 
**becomes the most important thing in life, and its ex- 
pounders the most important men in the community ”. 
Dr. Smith states his reading of the history with much 
force; but on one point we are entirely at issue with 
him. He is continually dealing out contempt for cere- 
monial, priestly ideals, the bondage of the law. Modern 


Protestantism can never understand that to the Jews the | 


law was no intolerable yoke ; it was their delight, the 
secret of all right conduct and worship; so they testify 
themselves again and again, both in the Bible and out 
of it. 


ONE OF THE CONQUISTADORES.” 


‘*Hernando de Soto: Together with an Account of 
one of his Captains, Gongalo Silvestre.” By R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham. London: Heinemann. 


1904. 6s. 
Arans from its brilliant presentation of two pictur- 

esque adventurers prominent in an adventurous 
generation, this volume has a positive value as a protest 
against the injustice of the stereotyped verdict which 
falsifies so many episodes in the Spanish Conquest 
of America. Brushing aside the sophistries of Puri- 
tanical chroniclers and agitated rhetoricians, Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham strikes the right note in his 
preface. He does not seek to persuade us that Soto 
and Silvestre were angels of light or of darkness : he 
regards them as influenced by mixed motives, as ex- 
cessively human beings stimulated by a comfortable 
combination of religious enthusiasm and a desire for 
loot. Upon the share that the missionary spirit had 
in the Spanish Conquest of America, Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham dwells with an emphasis which indicates 
an exact appreciation of historical truth. The pro- 
ceedings of the Conquistadores are no worse, if 
they are no better, than those of most conquerors in 
most ages, and they merely mark the culmination of a 
sustained movement which had its source in profound 
spiritual conviction. From the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century Christianity was ever sighing for fresh worlds 
to conquer, hoping to repeat the conversion of a less 
fabulous Prester John in other unknown tracts of 
sloth, spreading the true faith and exploiting every 
inch of ground between silken Samarcand and cedar’d 
Lebanon. The amalgam of worldliness with other- 
worldliness fascinated Europe; devout crusaders 
developed into excellent men of business, and in all 
countries it was found convenient to administer 
vanquished districts by means of military orders which 
despoiled and forcibly converted the losers. Charle- 
magne had set the example at Saragossa, according to 
the ‘‘Chanson de Roland”. A hundred thousand 
Moors are given their choice between baptism and 
death :— 

‘* S’or i ad cel ki Carlun cuntrediet 
I] le fait pendre o ardeir o ocire.” 


The Infante Henrique of Portugal, grandson of 
Henry IV. of England, charged the Knights of the 
Order of Christ to watch over the spiritual welfare of 
the slaves from Guinea as zealously as the Teutonic 
order had supervised the pagan Prussians. The tradi- 
tions of militant Christianity ran no less strongly in the 
veins of Spaniards who had seen the expanse of territory 
from Covadonga to the Alhambra freed by the effort of 
S. James and his red-cross knights—‘‘ red with the 
blood of the brave”, as Quevedo has it. Seven months, 
almost to a day, after the capitulation of Granada, 
Columbus sailed from Palas, and ten weeks later found 
his passage to Eastern Asia barred by Atwood’s Cay, 
or some other of the Bahama Islands. The colonial 
policy of the Catholic Columbus was essentially the 
policy adopted some seventy years later by the 
Huguenot Coligny. Wealth, and slaves to be con- 
verted into wealth, were the material objects of both 
alike, and both were equally concerned for the conver- 
sion of the Indians. And as with Columbus, so with 
the most reputable of his successors, English, French 
or Spanish; it is not the least of Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham’s merits that he establishes the point with an 
admirable lucidity, and that he refuses to distinguish 
between Protestant and Catholic misdeeds. 

During the quarter of a century which followed the 
occupation of Espafiola by Columbus, the colonising 
process advanced but slowly. Puerto Rico was settled 
by Ovando, Jamaica by Esquivel, Cuba by Velazquez 
whose slavers too often returned unsuccessful from 
their raids on Venezuela. Sugar-planting was the 
sole lucrative employment in the New World, and this 
prosaic business had no attractions for Velazquez and 
his merry men. The roving descendants of Don Huron, 
the hungry hidalgo created by the Archpriest of Hita, 
had not gone West to work, but to make their fortunes 
at a throw, and hitherto the new continent had been 
a sore disappointment to these young and middle-aged 
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gamblers. However, a reconnoitring party returning 
with abundant gold from the mainland proved that 
the land of treasure was within reach at last, and in 
1518 Cortés sailed with eight hundred troops and some 
fifteen horses to overthrow the Mexican Empire, drive 
out idolatry, and enrich himself and his volunteers. 
When Cortés sighted the cupolas of Mexico he 
was in his thirty-fifth year. Hernando de Soto 
was perhaps a little younger when he enters as an 
important figure on the scene. Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham loses no time in discussing trifles which absorb 
the prolix biographers of Spain—such as Soto’s relation 
to Pedro de Soto, Charles V.’s confessor—but raises 
the curtain on his hero, landing with reinforcements for 
Pizarro who found himself and his two hundred men 
confronted by Atahualpa’s army. To retire was 
impossible, but even had it been otherwise, cupidity 
would have driven the Spaniards on. Close by was 
the Temple of Tumbez, inlaid with gold, furnished with 
gold ornaments, with gold kitchen pots and pans. 
What sixteenth-century general would have ordered, or 
would have been obeyed, if he had ordered—an empty- 
handed retreat from such a neighbourhood? The 
disputed succession to the Mexican throne had been 
settled by Atahualpa’s defeat of his brother Huascar 
(who thus belied his name—‘‘ The Chosen One”). As 
the tribes on the Mexican coast had supposed that 
Cortés must be the great god Quetzalcohuatl, so 
Atahualpa mistook Pizarro and his comrades for the 
Children of the Sun, and sent an embassy to the Spanish 
camp with gifts—plate and jewels for the men, baskets 
filled with gold to mitigate the fury of the horses, 
dire beasts that struck the Peruvians with superstitious 
terror. At this juncture of affairs Soto joined his chief 
and was at once despatched on a return embassy to 
Atahualpa at Caxamalca. There was probably no time 
for him to shoe his horse with gold, as was the habit 
of thrifty Spaniards who found the price of steel 
extravagant, but his arrival in Atahualpa’s camp and 
his manner of reining up before the Inca are discussed 
in a most characteristic passage by Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham who examines the conflicting narratives of 
Gomara, Zarate, Jerez and Garcilaso with all the 
authority of an expert in horsemanship and with the 
delightful gravity of a master in irony. Though Soto 
was one of the twelve who protested against the execu- 
tion of Atahualpa, he retained the favour of Pizarro, 
and in 1533 returned with nearly two hundred thousand 
ducats to Spain where he married a lady ‘‘ of extreme 
beauty "—an expression which, as his biographer drily 
suggests, might be indiscriminately applied to the 
wives of rich men generally. Soto was proof against 
the giddy pleasures of Extremadura and the minor 
attractions of Valladolid, and in 1537 he ob- 
tained (doubtless for a consideration) a marquisate 
and a license to ‘‘conquer” (all royal rights being 
reserved) the vague land of Florida which had been 
discovered twenty-four years earlier by Ponce de Leon, 
a white-haired soldier who expected to find there that 
Fountain of Eternal Youth formerly reported as being 
in Prester John’s country. It was not the Fountain 
that tempted Soto. Fifteen years after Ponce de Leon’s 
journey, Florida was revisited by the rival of Cortés, 
Pinfilo de Narvaez, who was driven back, took to his 
ships, and was lost with almost all his force at sea. 
Five survivors spread lying legends of the wealth of 
the inhospitable land. The riches of Peru were as 
nothing in comparison ; the Temple of Tumbez was a 
mean thing—a parish workhouse—beside the gorgeous 
palaces built up by the imagination of the five ancient 
mariners. And Soto who had drunk long draughts of 
the Potosi succumbed, set sail for this land of promise, 
and dropped anchor in Holy Ghost Bay on 30 May, 
1539. Ortiz, a Spaniard who had been a captive among 
the Indians for ten years, warned Soto against supposing 
that the country contained gold : complacent natives in- 
formed him that there were gold mines further inland 
and, after some hesitation, Soto plunged into the 
swamps of Florida. The story of this hapless march is 
told with infinite spirit by Mr. Cunninghame Graham. 
Soto soon discovered that he had to deal with men of a 
different type from that of the Peruvians. The Indians 
contested all important positions one by one; at 
Apalache, the winter-quarters of 1539-1540, white men 


first saw and underwent the operation of scalping ; the 
painful advance through forests of hickory and almost 
impenetrable chaparrales brought Soto’s force to the 
pleasant land of Cofachiqui, abounding in pearls, but 
the mirage of inexhaustible goldfields drew the 
Spaniards deeper in the marsh. From this point the 
expedition was doomed to failure. Starvation threatened 
the troops ; lizards and rats served as food, alternating 
with Indian corn originally destined for the horses; a 
meeting was organised in camp, but Soto was inflexible, 
invincible, till death claimed him by the banks of the 
Mississippi. After him Gongalo Silvestre takes up 
the rdle of adventurer and returns to Spain as poor as 
when he left it. It is not too much to say that Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham’s record of these men and their 
wild doings will remain. Both are men after the 
author’s own heart. Silvestre, indeed, is scarcely 
more than a hard-riding fighter, and even Soto comes 
far short of greatness. He overthrew no empire: he 
colonised no province: he built no town, won no 
famous victory, and left no material achievement 
behind him. He may have been above the level of his 
time in possessing some sense of justice. But he 
worshipped the Lord of Hosts with his whole heart, he 
dared to risk his all, and the memory of his high 
endeavour lives in these interesting and most spirited 
chapters. It is hard that Mr. Cunninghame Graham, 
the evangelist of failure, should be forced into suc- 
ceeding. But so it is. ‘‘ Hernando de Soto” is a 
frank success partly because it reflects its author’s 
romantic temperament and partly because, unlike so 
many writers, he uses a pen and not astick. At the 
worst he writes with a horsewhip, and those whom it 
concerns will find ample cause for exasperation in the 
footnotes of this volume. 


THE PERENNIAL BIRD BOOK. 


‘A History of British Birds.” By the Rev. F. O. Morris. 
Six vols. London: Routledge. 1904. £4 108. 
WE are rather tickled at the result of several very 

hearty and no doubt honest attempts which 
have been made in recent years to dethrone ‘‘ Morris’ 
British Birds”. It ‘‘ lies before us”, as some reviewcrs 
love to say, in the shape of a new and revised edition 
of six ‘‘ handsome volumes ”: only we cannot add to 
this what it is certain the reviewers would—‘‘ This is a 
work that ought to be on the shelves of every lover of 
birds”. Lovers of birds include people in all stations 
of life: we have known various sailors, privates in 
the army, engine-drivers and their stokers, railway 
porters, all of whom watch and care greatly for birds. 
Sometimes, big with the sense of discovery, they write 
to us that they have seen a wood-pigeon, ordinarily the 
wildest of birds, quite tame and at home in the heart 
of London: we had almost wished that the wood- 
pigeons would leave London for a few years, so that 
half London by-and-by, when the birds returned, might 
have the joy to make the discovery anew: more often 
they write to say that they have heard cuckoo and 
nightingale in March. Not rarely, however, they have 
new and delightful experiences to tell of. We knew 
an engine-driver who specialises in rooks—seeing that 
he passed most of his life on the line, and that rooks 
are great railway birds, this is natural enough— 
but he has seen other birds to some purpose. Thus he 
found a wryneck which had just been looping the loop 
with a vengeance—sitting within the wheel of a railway 
carriage that had been travelling at the rate of about 
fifty miles an hour. Remembering these and other 
bird-lovers, it would be a mockery in us to say that 
Morris should be ‘‘ on the shelf”, &c. 

The shelves which hold, and will continue to hold, these 
fine and important volumes, which Messrs. Routledge 
have given proof of much enterprise in republishing, 
are in club libraries and in the houses of the rich. 
Book buyers of moderate means do not spend four or 
five pounds on a single work: to them such a sum 
represents probably four or five years’ outlay on 
literature generally, including what the unlettered 
describe as ‘‘ books ’—sixpenny illustrated magazines 
and weekly picture papers. Ought Morris to be on the 
shelves of bird-lovers at all? We are aware of the 
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nature of the case against the work. Itis, we should say, 
a fact that in compiling it Morris was not at great pains 
to sift and re-sift the evidence for or against this or that 
species having occurred: a certain number of times in 
a certain county. It is not the book we should go to 
if we required the most trustworthy evidence in a 
matter such as this. Personally, we are profoundly 
indifferent as to whether or not the golden oriole has 
appeared in twenty or only nineteen of the southern 
counties. And we wish that it had never been 
‘‘obtained” at all. But very likely such Gradgrind 
fact is occasionally wanted for ‘ornithological pur- 
poses”. If so, there are no doubt better sources of 
inquiry than Morris. Mr. Howard Saunders’ ‘‘ Manual” 
would be far safer ; and, what is more, readers will find 
therein a great deal of most interesting information 
about the notes and habits of birds. Mr. Howard 
Saunders’ book is very far from being composed wholly 
of the sawdust of fact: and he is so broad-minded, 
and so unready to sneer down things which he has not 
seen, that we always turn to him with pleasure. He 
does not want to hit you over the head, if you 
have noticed something which he has not. We think 
that he is not happy in likening the cirl - bunting’s 
bubbling note—he sings now from the great beech 
tree, his whole body athrob with the passion of the 
time—to the yellowhammer’s thin sizz; and we can 
say it without danger of getting into trouble. 

Morris’ is not a great book of science—this also 
must be admitted. It would not be well to turn 
to him after reading those magnificent chapters of 
the ‘‘Birds of Heligoland” in which Giatke the 
greatest of all the bird-watchers reasons on migra- 
tion. But to whom could one turn from Gatke? 
Scarcely to Darwin’s chapters on birds in the 
**Descent”. Perhaps Gilbert White alone would 
satisfy after Gitke. He never failed us though we 
have read him fifty times. We started quite with the 
intention to welcome the new edition of Morris, but do 
not seem to have got very far in this direction. 
Morris is not good authority on fact; he is not a 
scientist. Is his book of fine literary texture? We 
must say that it is not. He had not the gift of form. 
Morris lives and will live partly through the hand- 
coloured pictures of birds, which are really very useful 
to people who want to distinguish species: and partly 
through the spirit in which he wrote. His book is full 
no doubt of little tags often quite irrelevant. But his, 
like Mr. Witchell’s or Mr. Oliver Aplin’s, is the true 
spirit in which we should approach these subjects. He 
loved the thing with all his might, and he had the 
benign desire to make others love. The result of the 
man and his work has been a great increase in the 
number of people who watch and care for birds. So he 
has done something that can only make for the good 
of people—instead of merely writing something. 


A DRAMA OF FLORENCE. 


** Savonarola, a City’s Tragedy.”” By Newman Howard. 
London: Dent. 1904. 4s. 6d. 
HE two titles of Mr. Howard's play suggest a 
dramatic flaw in the conception. The intensity 
shifts perpetually from Savonarola to Florence; and it 
is a good dramatic law that the wider issues of history 
should depend from character. The law is Shake- 
speare’s. We see ‘‘the flower of England’s face”, 
‘*the complexion of her maid-pale peace” through the 
tragedy of the ‘‘secure foolhardy king”, know the 
snugness of ‘‘ this swan nest in an ocean” through the 
fortunes of Imogen, and come to the climax of the 
boast 
‘This England never did nor never shall 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror 
But when it first did help to wound itself” 


through the fortunes of those who inflicted and suffered 
the wound. If Shakespeare had reversed his methods 
where would have been the splendid humanity of those 
piteous symbols of kingship ? 

It is asking too much to urge that an English reader 
or spectator should be thrilled with the tragedy of a 
single Italian city and its loss of four cities, a quartette 
which make one of Mr. Howard’s boldest blank-verse 


lines, ‘Pisa, Leghorn, Sarzana and Librefatta”. 
There is perpetual dissipation of interest. The scene 
shifts from Pisa to Ferrara, to Florence, and once 
an interval of many years is bridged. The romance 
insisted on in the opening scene, as if it were the 
keynote, is over, so far as it has development or 
influences development, in the second of the five 
acts. Reading the conclusion of the nlay we were 
reminded by some association of memory of the last 
sad performance of Othello by Kean, when in the 
middle of the piece the great actor’s head fell on 
Iago’s shoulder who carried him behind the scenes to 
die. Mr. Howard’s lago, the philosopher Lapo, plays 
another part than he should, assumes a pathetic signi- 
ficance for which he was not designed and the piece 
ends in a clash of tragedies. 


‘* Sumptuous he lies; art serves him for a pall ; 
God rest his bones! His name is ITAty.” 


This epigram or epitaph is admirable; but a drama 
that is meant to act must hinge on a personal theme 
and to some extent in the composition attention must be 
led to acentral figure. Mr. Howard has failed to make 
Savonarola this as Mr. Meredith failed in ‘‘ Vittoria”’ 
to give life to Mazzini ; and indeed the town jealousies 
of Italy, the hurly burly at the circumference of the 
nation’s fight for liberty are an almost impossible setting 
for dramatic action. Mr. Howard’s failure comes from 
the same cause, in spite of the total difference of tone, 
as Webster’s and Tourneur’s. In the turmoil of petty 
intrigue concentration of theme is impossible. It were 
a lesser fault to sweep through continents with Tambur- 
laine. 

The play has this flaw in conception and to some 
extent such a restless ingenuity in detail as ruined Mr. 
Davidson’s ‘‘Self’s the Man”. The faults come 
perhaps from the want of a school of drama, as though 
an architect were to evolve a building wholly from his 
isolated thought. But the work has, as such a 
building might have, unusual distinction of thought 
and treatment. The language maintains its proper 
momentum, Savonarola’s speeches bear without col- 
lapse the burden of his inspired zeal; though even in 
these the repetition of the wretched line, ‘‘ Pisa, 
Leghorn, Sarzana, Librefatta” vexes our enthusiasm. 
How different the effect of Marlow’s spacious use of 
sonorous names. 


‘* Usumcasane and Theridamas, 
Is it not passing brave to be a king 
And ride in triumph through Persepolis ? ” 


The story as a story is ingeniously handled, it would 
make a good novel and it has the scholarly merit 
of minute study of Italian history. The incidentat 
mention of Macchiavelli as a disciple of Lapo is a good 
example of the literary effect that may be produced by 
happy allusion, and the recurrence of the reveller’s 
song, essentially Italian in its burden, should be effec- 
tive on the stage. The versification deserves a word. 
Like Mrs. Woods, who very nearly wrote a fine play, 
Mr. Howard goes beyond the Shakespearean license ; 
and though we have every sympathy with the school 
which prefers equality of stress to syllabic regularity it 
is well to acknowledge that the blank verse which 
Marlowe created, though he did not invent it, has been 
the life-blood of English verse. ‘here is a distinction 
which neither Mrs. Woods nor Mr. Howard enough 
distinguish between liberty and license. All writers of 
the new or the old blank verse have their peculiarities 
of variation. Mr. Howard has an affection for the 
initial trochee. In one speech of Savonarola’s seven 
consecutive lines begin with a strong trochee, and the 
effect gives the speech a galloping air wholly out of 
keeping with the suggestiveness of the lines. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR SCHOOLMASTERS. 


The Psychology of Child Development.” By Irving 
King. Chicago: at the University Press. 1903. 

Sr net. 
“Ts study of psychology, and especially of the 
mental development of the child, has long been 
one of the strong points of the pedagogists who main- 
tain that the teacher ought to be scientifically trained for 
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his profession and saved from acquiring the necessary 
arts of his business at the expense of the children first 
committed to his care. This book is the outcome of 
the school of educational philosophy which has been 
created by Professor Dewey in the University of 
Chicago and represents in some measure a revolt 
from the view of child psychology which has hitherto 
prevailed, if anything so formless can be said to stand at 
all, in pedagogical circles in Germany and the United 
States, since England hardly counts in this connexion. 
The earlier part of the book is chiefly a criticism of 
the current method which regards the child’s interests 
and capacities mainly from the adult standpoint, either 
as survivals or as rudimentary beginnings. Thus on 
the one hand the boy’s desire to become a pirate is con- 
sidered as an atavistic reproduction of one of the stages 
of development of the race, on the other hand his 
actions are judged as the early stages of the growth 
of a moral or intellectual reasoning power. 

Mr. King would destroy entirely this way of looking 
at the child, he wants to enter into the child's horizon 
and learn what its motions and desires mean to the 
child himself. Thus he claims that the imitative 
faculty, of which psychologists have made so much, as 
though it were a power special to the child, has little 
cr no adult significance, and does not betoken any 
attempt on the child’s part to emulate the man. It is 
merely an effort to enlarge the narrow boundaries of its 
experience, ‘‘the child is seldom or never imitating 
from his own point of view, but is always trying to 
straighten out some of its own ill-organised experience”. 
Again he points out that a child’s morality is purely 
relative to its own conditions and must not be judged 
on the adult plane, indeed he reminds us how very 
few of even a man’s acts arise from conscious moral 
decisions, the majority are purely instinctive responses 
produced by his environment and his hereditary 
endowment. 

So far the author's argument seems sound enough ; 
it is in the latter constructive part of the book, when 
he comes to discuss the unfolding of the child’s faculties 
at different ages and make the results bear upon 
teaching, that the vagueness and difficulty of the subject 
become apparent. Mr. King himself is conscious 
enough of the weakness and simply pleads for more 
child study from his point of view. As an instance of 
the confusion that prevails we have only to read his 
chapter on the ‘‘ development of interests” ; curves are 
given showing the rate of growth of children, but 
speculation is about equally divided among the experts 
as to whether rapid physical development connotes equal 
mental activity or whether it is not a time marked by 
fatigue. On one page Mr. King, speaking of boys 
above the age of ten, says ‘the period during which 
the most rapid physical development occurs will be a 
time of interest in vigorous physical exercise” ; on the 
next page we read ‘‘ the years between ten and twelve 
or thirteen are regarded... as a time in which 
reserve power is being stored up for the rapid growth 
of the next few years”. Yet if we are to believe the 
charts printed in the appendix the age of eleven is the 
time of smallest percentage increase in height and 
weight of boys. 

It is this kind of want of precision which repels the 
practical teacher from the psychology that the pedago- 
gists would press upon him; he finds a lot of hazy 
talk which is inconsistent in itself, he finds much label- 
ling of futilities, and he finds little that he can make 
fruitful in his own experience. If we take the average 
English secondary schoolmaster, (and, pace Mr. H. G. 
Wells, there is no schoolmaster in the world who is 
taking more trouble at the present day to make his 
teaching alive) we shall find that psychology does 
not exist for him not from pure ignorance for he 
has probably had a turn at one of the handbooks and 
dropped it once and for ever as “‘rot”. Let anyone 
read that illuminating little book ‘‘ The Schoolmaster ” 
by Mr. A. C. Benson and he will see the attitude of the 
best type of English public schoolmaster towards pro- 
fessional pedagogics; he will realise also how little 
psychology can help such a man in the kind of problems 
he has to face. Granted the necessary minimum—a 
power to maintain discipline and a high moral and 
intellectual standard that will insensibly work on his 


boys by its example—all that is wanted to make a 
good instead of a passable schoolmaster is a certain 
measure of inner humility which will render him cautious 
of trusting too much to his first classification of a 
particular boy and watchful as to whether the results do 
not indicate the need for changes in his own methods of 
teaching. Nowa training in psychological theory is just 
the kind of thing to blind the eyes of a clever young 
man at the most critical time ; he sees what he has 
been told to look for and instead of watching himself 
and his boys he is making them fit the imperfect 
generalisations he has learnt; instead of self-distrust 
and sympathy we get pedantry and the consciousness 
of virtue. We say deliberately from some experience 
that the most dangerous schoolmasters are those with 
a system ; it answers all right for the ordinary run of 
boys for they would follow a normal course in any 
circumstances, but it is paralysing to those at the two 
ends of the scale, the gifted and the erring, just 
those on whom the schoolmaster’s influence can work 
enormously for good or evil. On the whole we imagine 
that a course of psychology would be of most effect 
after the schoolmaster has had a year or two at 
his business and has begun to realise the nature 
of his task. Then it may make him realise two 
cardinal principles, that a boy cannot be judged by 
the cast-iron rules of a man’s morality and that mind 
has a physical basis. The frail mental life of a child 
is still not under control but is apt to be shaken by the 
obscure developments of his growing body, hence one 
rash act of authority at a crisis may convert what 
might have been a useful citizen into a criminal or a 
loafer. In this respect the method which Mr. King 
upholds is of the soundest. So far as it will induce men 
to study the child’s development from its own point of 
view and kindle the watchfulness of the schoolmaster 
it can do nothing but good. If psychology can succeed 
in correlating the stages of physical with mental de- 
velopment, if it can further delimit the frontier between 
the faculties that are innate and those which can be 
acquired, so that the schoolmaster can learn where to 
hold his hand and cease to push a boy along a hopeless 
path, it will yet become the necessary basis of all 
teaching. 


NOVELS. 


‘‘The Vineyard.” By John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. 
Craigie). London: Unwin. 1904. 6s. 


‘‘He beholdeth not the way of the vineyards”, 
quotes the author in explanation of her title, but if her 
story attempts the interpretation of that way to the 
unbeholding it cannot be accounted a success. Whether 
her vineyard be the whole field of life, or the lesser 
richer plot of love, it is essentially one which ‘‘ she 
hath planted with the fruitof her hands”. This is not 
to complain of the obvious sterility of her theme, nor 
of its provincial character—there can be for Art 
nothing unrepresentative nor unsuggestive—but of her 
failure to bring any of the fine qualities of vision to the 
help of our beholding. She elects to be provincial, and 
she often pictures the provincial way with delicate 
humour ; but she never succeeds in regarding it from 
the point of view of the province : she views it always 
by comparison, and by comparison, not with the real 
drama of life, but with the stage conventions of some 
other province. In that way she plants it with the 
fruit of her hands; she transplants into it the fruits 
with which she is admirably familiar, exotics which 
never drew their sap from the country soil; and 
produces thereby a vintage which lacks alike the 
small sweetness of the open air and the luxuriance 
of the conservatory. It is indeed a dreary harvest, 
neither enlarging our sympathies, quickening our 
observation, nor adding to our joy. And this be- 
cause the writer seems to have worked without 
either critical interest or enthusiasm. She has a loose 
hold on her work throughout, it neither responds 
magnetically to her manipulations, nor develops a head- 
strong life of its own. She gives us, at one Whitsun- 
tide, lilac and whitethorn with honeysuckle and roses, 
and she attempts the same queer compression of the 
seasons into her characters as well. The most responsive 
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‘of them, Jennie Sussex, opens with the infantile 


innocence of maidenhood and discusses her disillusion- 
ment a few months later with the surreptitious subtlety 
of a French philosopher. Federan, the man she loves, 
is an even more surprising mixture. He is son and in 
the practice of a country solicitor, ‘‘ handsome, magni- 
ficently built, and seven-and-twenty”, is a Yeoman, 
a South African V.C. “* of heroic bravery ” without, it 
would seem, much taste for battle, a superb rider, as, 
considering the season at which they steeplechased at 
Weddestown, he had need to be; hunts, yet longs 
that ‘‘ warm Whitsundays might last all the year 
round”’, and despite his youth, provincial upbringing, 
and sporting character, quotes French poetry to the 
girl he loves, and compares her mentally to the statues 
in the Louvre. To have realised so surprising and 
comprehensive a creature, with his weakness for 
swindling and commonness as a philanderer, would 
have been a notable achievement, but it is not one 
the author attains. She just sticks him in with his 
astounding qualities, a very small vine with an enormous 
label, to take his chance with the other unlikely plants. 
Together they make a book, but not a book in which 
breathes any of the dear airs of life, the clinging 
warmth of human sweetness, or shy beauty of the soul. 
‘* In the vineyards ”, it might have ended, ‘‘ there shall 
be no singing, neither joyful noise: no treader shall 
tread out wine in the presses; I have made the vintage 
shout to cease.” 


“‘The Cardinal’s Pawn.” By K. L. Montgomery. 
London: Unwin. 1904. 6s. 


It frequently happens that an author of real originality 
exhausts his powers, and says all he has to say in one 
book, and the favourable impression it creates may 
never be deepened by succeeding work, which betrays 
the sterility of land that seemed so full of promise. So 
Mr. Unwin is to be congratulated on securing in his 
‘*First Novel Library” the best produce of slender 
taleat while establishing a prior claim on the matured 
work of more robust and enduring writers. ‘‘ The 
Cardinal’s Pawn” certainly shows promise and is a 
remarkable, though far too ambitious ‘‘ first novel”. 
It would have been the better for severe revision, and 
experienced pruning. There has obviously been great 
research for eccentric expression, and elaborate orna- 
ment, but too little care for the ordinary rules of 
grammar and construction. ‘The carefully-lipped 
Italian went by Fiamma unheeded”, ‘For more 
minutes than layin Prudence’ dole” ‘‘That smuggling 
was not the lost art that he had implied it” are 
examples of a style which at its best is too lavish and 
redundant, too precious and consciously clever. One 
can imagine the author believing him (or her) self to 
have achieved a masterpiece of felicitous diction, and 
to be lost in admiration of his, or her, own fine sayings. 
In this tale of early sixteenth-century intrigue in Venice 
and Florence, in spite of vivid picturesque descriptions, 
and ingenious archaisms of manner in the dialogue, 
which show genuine knowledge of certain aspects of 
old Italian life, and of the Renaissance period, there is 
a lack of true historic realism, and of atmosphere ; the 
tone is modern in spite of such efforts to catch the air 
of the period, as ‘‘Prate not thus, a’ God’s sake” 
‘* Faith, sweeting, such must have stood gossip when 
they christed me”. 


“* The Interloper.” By Violet Jacob (Mrs. Arthur 
Jacob). London: Heinemann. 1904. 6s. 


The first and last word to be said about the story of 
Mrs. Jacob’s new novel is that it is melodramatic. But 
that does not matter. The same plot might have 
been elaborated by another hand without giving the 
reader one-tenth of the pleasure which is undeniably to 
be obtained from ‘‘ The Interloper”. Interested as we 
may be in Gilbert Speid, and more so in Cecilia, it is 
to the characters less prominent in the story, but more 
lovingly handled by Mrs. Jacob, that we turn for real 
pleasure. We intend it for no slight praise when we 
say that Lady Eliza reminds us, in her plum-coloured 
riding-habit, her shiftless ways, her good heart, her 
jealousies, loves, and hatreds, and her knowledge of 
horses, of more than one similar character drawn in 
recent years by the clever and humorous ladies who 


have given us ‘‘ The Real Charlotte” and other books. 
Again, Granny Stirk and Jimmy are excellently con- 
ceived, and touched now and again with a sureness of 
hand that argues in Mrs. Jacob a power of observance 
| and appreciation of detail that inevitably make for 
permanence. The construction is admirable, and, 
| while many of the incidents are scarcely of an original 
type, each is in its*place, and is carefully proportioned. 
Mrs. Jacob’s style, without being brilliant, makes ex- 
cellent reading ; her powers of description, and her turn 
for reflective analysis, are kept well in hand; and a 
delicate sense of humour adds salt to the banquet. We 
should prefer to believe that the prologue and epilogue 
were added by Mrs. Jacob only to satisfy a foolish 
public craving at which she rightly mocks. Apart 
from these, the book has all the necessary artistic 
restraint, and is, in short, one to be kept and re-read. 


‘*Green Mansions.” By W. H. Hudson. London: 
Duckworth. 1904. 6s. 


From Chateaubriand onwards, the wild luxuriance 
and mysterious depths of the American forest, the 
picturesque savagery of its dark-skinned inhabitants, 
have appealed to writers of the school which he 
founded, to the admirers of solitudes and primeval 
natural beauty. Mr. Hudson’s ‘‘ Romance of a 
Tropical Forest” has all the qualities characteristic 
of the ‘ plein air” method—picturesqueness, vivid 
colouring, imagination, and naturalistic observation. 
His story opens delightfully, but the promise of the 
singularly charming early chapters is hardly fulfilled. 
He has striven overmuch for the sensational and 
miraculous. ‘‘ Rima”, the lovely girl spirit of the 
woods, becomes a little tiresome. She is almost too 
spiritual and irritatingly elusive, and one is not as 
much touched as the author expects by her untimely 
end, when she fell from a tree ‘‘like a great white 
bird” into the flames prepared beneath by the super- 
stitious Indians. Mr. Hudson at times affects in his 
style something of the quaint precision and gravity of 
eighteenth-century narration, but he has all the modern 
facility of effective description, with its wealth of 
adjectives, and its unsparing use of colour. 


‘* Devastation.”” By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan. London: 
John Long. 1904. 6s. 


Sir Percival was undeniably wicked, even for a bad 
baronet in a novel. In the opening chapter he pushes 
his wife into a lake and leaves her under the impression 
that she is drowned. Lady Wentworth, however, 
comes back to life, and devotes herself with a vindic- 
tiveness, which is perhaps quite praiseworthy in the 
circumstances, to the punishment of her would-be 
murderer. This she does by appearing to him at 
intervals and leading him to believe that her spirit is 
haunting him. The introduction of a supernatural 
element, though hardly necessary in view of the 
ingenuity with which the lady’s reappearances are 
arranged, adds to the series of thrills with which the 
reader may regale himself. The story is undoubtedly 
transpontine both in the matter and the manner, but it 
is told with great ingenuity and is a very favourable 
specimen of its class. 


‘‘John Blankset’s Business.” By Joseph Clayton. 
London: Brown, Langham. i904. 6s. 


John Blankset’s business was that of a moneylender: 
and if anyone needs to be convinced that that is a 


(Continued on page 436.) 


SCOTTISH AMICABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ADVANTAGES. (1) A Mutual Office, (2) Undoubted 
Security, (3) Large Bonuses granted at last Investigation at 
rate of 


#1 15s. per cent. compound, (4) Low Premiums. 


Intending Proposers should send for a Prospectus of the Society, 
containing new Tables of Premiums. 


Head Office - 35 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 


London Office - - 1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
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THE WESTMINSTER 
OFFICE 


A.D. 1717. 


Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 5 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


BUSINESS CONFINED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 


DAMAGE BY LIGHTNING AND EXPLOSION 
OF COAL GAS MADE GOOD. 


FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES and the SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES offered by this OLD-ESTABLISHED OFFICE 
may be obtained on application to 


STENTON T. COVINGTON, Secretary. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(Lives) 


Established 1807. (Annuities) 
HEAD OFFICE— 
79, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 


Citry—41, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


RESULTS OF VALUATION (1902). 
Amount of Surplus, £175,439, of which 90 per 
cent. was divisible amongst the Policyholders, producing 
a Cash Bonus equal to 30 per cent. of the Premiums 
paid during Quinquennium. 


The Company's Debenture Policies, with Guaranteed Benefits, 
afford an attractive form of Insurance in the Non-Participating Class, at very 
moderate rates. 


Apply for XXth Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Liberal 
Conditions. 


The 


Manchester 
Assurance 
Company 


ESTABLISHED 1824. 


TRANSACTS FIRE BUSINESS ONLY. 


1903 Premiums - £685,218. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
98 KING STREET, MANCHESTER. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
110 CANNON STREET, E.C. 


Branches and Agencies 
throughout the World. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - ~ 


FIRE. LIFE. MARINE. 
ACCIDENTS. 
BURGLARY. 


ae Apply for further information to 
THE SECRETARY. 
HEAD OFFICE: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


WEST END BRANCH: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50 Regent Street, W., and 14 Cornhill, E.C., London. 
FOUNDED 1807. 


THE PREMIUM INCOME of this Office is derived from Home business only, 
no foreign risks being undertaken. 


THE PAYMENTS MADE FOR LOSSES exceed £5,000,000. Damage by 
Lightning and Explosion of Coal Gas made good. 


FORMS OF PROPOSAL and full particulars as to Rates and the Advantages 
offered by the County may be obtained on application. 


B. E. RATLIFFE, Secretary. 


NATIONAL MUTUAL 


LIFE OFFICE. 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 


A New Scheme for Children. 


Founded 1830. 


Special features: Premiums cease at parent’s death, 
the Benefits being absolutely secured. 


No medical examination required. 


Write for booklet to 39 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, London, E.C. 


ROY Ab company. 
FIRE. LIFE. 


North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OFFICES { o¢\?linbard Street, LONDON. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


INCOME for 1902 - - #£3,902,600 
INVESTED FUNDS at 3ist December, 1902, £11,985,009 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 


Manager — CHARLES ALCOCK. 
Sub-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 
Assistant Secretaries—WM. ROPER; I. ATKINSON. 
Secretary in London—JOHN H. CROFT. 


Scottish Provident 


e e 

In 

 —[nstitution. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS, 

Accumulated Funds exceed £12,500,000. 

The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 
Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during the Septennium 
were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the 
Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates 
of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an Addition of 
over 50 per cent. to the Original Assurances. 

Endowment Assurance with Profits—Special Class. 
Prospectus with full information on application. 
LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 
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! 
soul-destroying occupation, he will find ample proof of © 
it in this story. The book may also be recommended to 
those who are suffering from excess of high spirits. 
Blankset is a poor, puzzle-headed creature, but he is at 
least human : the callous priggishness of his son, the 
unrelieved sordidness of his wife and the ruffianism of 
his head clerk are underlined so heavily that these 
persons are mere monsters. Yet it is probable that at 
least three journals will crown Mr. Clayton’s perform- 
ance with the epithet “‘ strong”, for ‘‘ strength” of this 
sort is in fashion just now. 


** Mr. Sillifant Suckoothumb, and other Oxford Yarns.” 
By the Rev. Compton Reade. London: Everett. 
1904. 6s. 

Mr. Reade’s ‘‘ Oxford Yarns” are not so bad as 
their title suggests, and the preface almost disarms 
criticism. Sketches of undergraduate life written 
nearly fifty years ago have an interest for the student 
of university manners, but it is a pity that their author 
in republishing them has introduced such an incon- 
gruous feature as the game of bridge and has placed 
one of his stories in the present reign. It is much as 
though someone should describe Mr. Verdant Green’s 
adventures on a motor-car. These stories are, indeed, 
in the Verdant Green manner, and if the local knowledge 
is more sound the humour is far less vigorous. The 
Oxford that they depict would have been incapable of 
worshipping ‘‘ blues”, but it seems to have taken for 
granted that a poor man was probably asmug. We 
cannot think this true to the reality. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


* The Bayard of India: a Life of General Sir James Outram, 
Bart., G.C.B., &c.” By Captain Lionel J. Trotter. With 
portraits. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood 
and Sons. 


The career of this famous soldier is followed with the greatest 
care and precision by the author. Outram’s valuable services 
in India and Persia prior to the Mutiny are but little known to 
the world in general and despite this book it is tolerably certain 
that his name will still be principally connected with the severe 
fighting at Lucknow and in Oudh in 1857-58. When after the 
Mutiny, the question of the merging of the Company’s army 
with that of the Queen’s Service was under consideration, 
Outram, a servant of the E.I.C. since 1819, was ranged among 
those who were most strongly opposed to the project. The 
Home Government however were all for abolishing the old 
order of things and the Duke of Cambridge as Commander-in- 
Chief lent the weight of his expert advice entirely against a con- 
tinuation of a condition of things under which we had nearly 
lost our Indian Empire. Outram’s stock objection to the amal- 
gamation was that it would “involve serious injury to the 
interests of the Indian local army”. Judging from the experi- 
ences of the last half-century, he might with equal fairness have 
urged the same argument against the proposed change with 
respect to what was then knownas the “Queen’s Army”. For 
there is nothing more certain than that the fons et origo of 
most of our present army administrative troubles can be 
directly traced to the ever-present necessity of finding a 
garrison of some 70,000 British soldiers over twenty years of 
age and with the necessary service for our Indian possessions. 
In order to do this our home battalions are without exception 
as they stand unfit for war. It was due to this that when in 
1899, the Reserves were called up, nearly 100,000 so-called 
trained soldiers serving with the colours were found to be unfit 
to proceed on active service and were in consequence left 
behind in England. 


In the days of diamond classics and other series of the kind 
readers set small store by their eyesight, and publishers set still 
less. To-day we only buy copies of these little books at the 
stalls or the old book shops in the spirit of the collector. If we 
want to read the eighteenth and early nineteenth century poets 
and prose writers, we go to the modern standard editions. 
With India paper and the fine printing of to-day there is no 
excuse for people trying their eyes. We are not favourably 
impressed by the pocket edition of “Tolstoy” which the Free 
Age Press is bringing out, for its print is much too small. 
India paper with large clear print would surely have been far 
better. Otherwise the first two volumes, “ The Kingdom of 
God” and “ What Shall We Do” are well produced and the 

rice—6d. each—is extraordinarily low: if the t were 
arger, they would be about the cheapest reprints of the time, 
considering their excellence in other respects.—The Students’ 
Edition of “ David Copperfield” (Chapman and Hall) is also 
trying to the eyes unlike the popular edition which the same 


firm have lately been issuing.—Two volumes of Thomas 
Middleton and one volume of Dekker (2s. 6d. net each) are the 


| latest additions to Mr. Fisher Unwin’s capital Mermaid Series 
| of reprints. 


“Middleton” is edited by Havelock Ellis, 
“Dekker” by Ernest Rhys. Each volume has a tasteful little 
frontispiece.—Mr. Basil Worsfold has edited the De La More 
Press edition of Wordsworth’s “Prelude” in “The King’s 
Poets” (3s. 6d. net) in build a neat if rather dumpy book. 
We expect good production from this Press and we always 
have it.—‘ Selections” from Gower’s “Confessio Amantis” 
(At the Clarendon Press. 45. 6d.) is a school book in appear- 
ance and fact. It is arranged by G. C. Macaulay and contains 
a good glossary and an introduction.—The Astolat Press in 
their Oakleaf Classics (ts. each) has brought out James 
Russel Lowell’s “ Vision of Sir Launfal” and Malory’s ‘* Book 
of Sir Galahad”.—We have also received “Confessions of 
S. Augustine” in Messrs. Blackie’s “ Red Letter Library” and 
De Quincey’s “Opium Eater”. Mr. Whibley writes an intro- 
duction for the latter, Canon Beeching for the former. The 
translation of S. Augustine is Pusey’s; and of him Mr. 
Beeching in the short introductory note writes that he had 
become so imbued with the patristic spirit “that without 
adopting archaic phrases he somehow managed to write in a 
style from which all modernism seemed excluded”. Mr. 
Whibley explains to us that De Quincey was a confirmed “opium 
eater, that he was very proud of this and brooked no rival. 
His ‘ Confessions’ then are a panegyric not athrenody”. We 
must say that is the view we have taken for the last twenty or 
thirty years. Messrs. Methuen have added to their Illustrated 
Pocket Library Pierce Egan’s “ Life of an Actor” (4s. 6d. net) 
and Surtees’ “Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour” (3s. 6d. net).— 
Hawthorne’s * Tanglewood Tales ” (3s. net) is a pocket edition 
published by the Astolat Press. The print is clear but rather 
small. 


Mr. D. S. MacColl has we are glad to see published ina 
small book (Grant Richards. Is. net) the articles contributed 
by him to this REVIEW on the Administration of the Chantrey 
Bequest. The reprint however contains additional matter 
including the text of Chantrey’s will, and a list of the purchases 
that have been made by the Council of the Academy from the 
fund. 


For This Week’s Books see page 438, 


For the complete enjoyment of your Easter 
Holiday you will want a 


Whether for a cycling or walking tour, or for any 
other holiday, a KODAK will furnish that recreative 
change you require. If you travel alone, a KODAK 
is the best of all companions. If you go with friends, a 
KODAK adds to their enjoyment as well as your own. 


A SERVICEAELE KODAK 
MAY BE BOUCHT FOR 5s., 


and a complete Photographic Out- 
fit for the Beginner, including a. . 


KODAK DAYLICHT 
DEVELOPING MACHINE, for £1. 


Other Kodaks may be 
had at all prices to ‘or 
suit every pocket. = 


Ask your dealer for full particulars 
of these as well as of the great . . 


£1,000 


KODAK AMATEUR COMPETITION, 


which is open until June 30th, or write to 


KODAK, Ltd., 41-43 Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C. 


Wholesale and Retail Branches: 96 Bold Street, Liverpool ; 
and 72-74 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 
Retail Branches : 59 Brompton Road, S.W. ; 60 Cheapside, E.C. ; 
115 Oxford Street, W. ; 171-173 Regent Street, W. ; 
and 40 Strand, London, W.C 


As the Hall-mark on silver, is the name “ Kodak” on 
Photographic goods. Refuse all imitations. 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


Subscriptions from one Guinea per annum 


Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS. 


A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue is now 
ready. Post Free on application. 
This CATALOGUE comprises the SURPLUS COPIES cf 
MANY LEADING BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT 
SEASONS at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


30 to 34 New Oxford Street, W.C. ; 


24t Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London; and 
at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


PRODUCE 


DELICIOUS VEGETABLES 


for use throughout the year. 


LOVELY FLOWERS 


for the Conservatory and Greenhouse. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


for the Outdoor Garden. 


VERDANT LAWNS 


for Tennis, Croquet, Kc. 


For full particulars see 


SUTTONS AMATEOR’S GUIDE IN HORTICULTURE for 1904. 


Beautifully Illustrated with over 200 Illustrations. 
Price 1s. post free; gratis to customers. 


SUTTON & SONS, The King’s Seedsmen, READING. 


CAUTION! 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE. 


Every bottle of this well-known remedy for 


COUGH S, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, DIARRHCEA, 
DYSENTERY, &c. 


bears on the Stamp the name of the inventor, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


N.B.—Nusmerous Testimonials from eminent Physicians 
accompany each bottle. 


‘¢ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS 
Royal Benevolent SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Patron—HMIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 

President, THE Eart CADOGAN, K.G. 


Chairman, 
Rear-Apmirat W. F. S. MANN. 


Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Esg., 
26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, Londoa,S.W. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
822 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Nearty Opposite Bonp STREET.) 


INVENTORS OF THE 


Sans-Plis ” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The ‘‘Sans-Pris” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian 
and Colonial wear. Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, 
much stronger, and will bear the Indian mode of washing better 
than any Shirt in use. 

A single Shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate 
se preserved to ensure correctness in the execution of future 
orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
<“BREECHES cCuT.” 


OF FINESTSELECTEDSTRAIN 
AND TESTED GROWTH 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE contains a Select List of the hest Vegetables and ‘the 
most beautiful Flowers for Garden and Greenhouse. It is full of Practical 
Hints invaluable to Gardeners, Amateurs and Exhibitors. 

SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
BARR & SONS, 
11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary Coffee. 


No Breakfast Table complete without 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


Packets } Ib. and 
3 Ib. 33d. and 7d. 
Pound Tins, 1/2. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


The most Nutritious and Economical. 


COCOA 


Are you ordered Whisky with 
your Meals ? 


THE “G.B.” DIABETES WHISKY 


from its exceeding dryness assimilates and digests 
with the food better than other Whiskies. 


Sold in bottles only. 49s. per dozen. Carriage paid. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS— 


GEORGE BACK & CO., DEVONSHIRE SQ., CITY.. 


Nochange of address for the past 50 years. 
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JAMES FINCH & CO.’s New Books. 


THE BALKANS FROM WITHIN. 


By REGINALD WYON. 


With 2 Maps and 104 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the 
Author. Demy 8vo. 480 pages, red cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 

A graphic and forcible description of the methods of Turkish reform, and an 

instructive and interesting account of the life and social conditions of the natives 
of the Balkan Peninsula. Mr. Wyon’s narrative furnishes a complete summary of 
the existing situation and of the approaching struggle in the Near East. he 
author has been for many years a Student of Balkan Politics and Life, and s 
intimately acquainted with both Turk and Bulgarian. A special feature of the 
book is the illustrations, reproduced from photographs, many of which were taken 
under circumstances of considerable difficulty and danger. The work forms a 
valuable addition to the literature on the subject and will be found exceedingly 
interesting and instructive. 


THE LAST WORD ON SHAKESPEARE! 


A charming Edition, forming a complete and uniform set, with a 
perfect Text, authentic lilustrations, Photogravure Portraits, 
and of of74 pages. 


“HAMPSTEAD” SHAKESPEARE. 


Four Volumes. Crown 8vo. Sold in sets only. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS, WITH LIFE BY SIDNEY LEE. 


*.° The ‘‘ Hampstead” Edition embodies several entirely new features of 
remarkable interest. There are four authentic Portraits ‘including, by permission, 
the Ely House Portrait) in the finest style of Photogravure, but a notable feature is 
the End-papers, in which are reproduced various Illustrations of great interest 
relating to Shakespeare, and which forms a remarkable and unique collection of 
authentic Shakespeariana. 

The Life, by Mr. Sidney Lee (included by the courtesy of Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co.), which has been revised by the author, and printed specially for the 
“ Hampstead” Edition, represents the most complete and authentic biography by 
the most eminent Shakespearian scholar of the time. A new Preface and sixteen 
additional pages have also been added. In four handsome crown octavo volumes, 
with red and black title pages. 


Superfine Cloth (red or green), 
Limp Lambskin, gilt tops 
*,* Also supplied in a great variety of leather bindings. 
application. 


gilt tops ... £1 Is. net. 
ooo 7s. net. 


ion and Particulars on 


A handsome work, forming a delightful set for presentation or 
for the library. 


The ** ROYAL” EDITION (1904), with additional matter, of 


GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss K. NORGATE. 
FOUR VOLUMES. 
With 1,400 Illustrations, including 250 full-page Engravings, 200 
Portraits of Historical Characters, 19 Beautiful Coloured Plates, and 
32 Maps and Plans. Published under arrangement with Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., and sold in sets only. 

In four super-royal 8vo. volumes. Half Royal-red cloth, symbolic 

design in gilt on back, green art linen sides, gilt tops, net £2 §s. 


Also in various half calf, half morocco, and various other leather } bindings. 
on application. 


Prices 


aA NEIW COP) YRIGHT EDITION. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
JOHN KEATS. 


THE “HAMPSTEAD” EDITION. 
(New York, The Macmillan Company.) Edited with Memoir, Intro- 
duction, and Notes, by 
WALTER S. SCOTT and GEORGE SAMPSON. 

In one handsome Crown 8vo. volume of 672 pages, with Red and Black 
Title Page and Photogravure Portrait, Art Linen, price 3s. 6d. 
Also supplied in a great variety of leather bindings. 

*,* Also a special Edition de Luxe on the Finest Japanese Hand- 
made Vellum. Limited to 250 copies for England and America. 
Small demy 8vo. Price ros. 6d. net. 

ROCHEFOUCAULD'S (La) MAXIMS. 
A NEW TRANSLATION BY WALTER S. Scorr. With a Biographical 
and Critical Notice and Portrait. Foolscap 8vo. art linen, gilt top, 
net, Is. 6d. ; Limp Lambskin, gilt top, net, 2s. 6d. Also in Paste 
Grain and Straight Grain Roan Limp. 


What is our Intermediate State between Death and Judgment ? 


GLIMPSES INTO PARADISE. 


By the Rev. SEPTIMUS HEBERT, M.A. 


Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Shall we know one another in , the Life beyond the grave ? 


RECOGNITION AFTER DEATH: 


WHAT DOES THE BIBLE SAY? 
By the Rev. SEPTIMUS HEBERT, M.A. 


Small quarto. 6d. net. 


London: JAMES FINCH & CO., |, Led. » 33 Paternoster Row. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS.. 


ART. 
Stained Glass (Lewis F. Day). Chapman and Hall. 4s. 
Turner (Frances Tyrrell-Gill). Methuen. 2s. net. 


Rubens (H. Knackfuss. 
4s. net. 


Translated by Louise M. Richter). Grevel. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Robert Browning (Edward Dowden). Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 

Beattie and his Friends (Margaret Forbes), Constable. 15s. net. 

Cardinal Newman (Dr. William Barry). Hodder and Stoughton. 


35. 6d. 
FICTION. 
Froth. Edinburgh: Morton. 6s. 
Dwala (George Calderon). Smith, Elder. 3s. 6d. 
Smoking Flax (Silas K. Hocking). Partridge. 35. 6d. 
The Rough Torrent of Occasion (H. M. L. Lanark). Greening. 65. 


One London Season (Caroline Fisher). Blackwood. 6s. 
A God of Clay (Bertrand Waugh). Hurst and Blackett. 6s. 
Paulette d’Esterre (Harold Vallings). Long. 6s. 


HIsTorY. 
Histoire de la Liiterature Francaise Classique, 1515-1530 (Par 
Ferdinand Brunetitre. Tome Premier. De Marot a 
1515-1595. Premiére partie). Paris: Delagrave. 2/. 


Law. 


Local Government Law and Legislation 1903 (Arranged and Edited 
by W. H. Dumsday). Hadden, Best and Co. 

Alcohol: its Place and Power in Legislation (Robinson Souttar). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 35. 6d. 

The Burden of Neutrality: Notes for Onlookers in Time of War 
(S. R. C. Bosanquet and R. T. G. Tangye). Johnson. Is. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT. 
Fishing Holidays (Stephen Gwynn). Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 
Musk-Ox, Bison, Sheep and Goat (Whitney Grinnell Wister), 
8s. 6d. net; The Still-Hunter (Theodore S. Van Dyke), 75. 6a. 
net. Macmillan. 
Great Golfers (George W. Beldam). 


Macmillan. 125. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS. 
Sir Thomas More’s Utopia (Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by J. Churton Collins). Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 3s. 
Lectures on Art (John Ruskin). Allen. 2s. 6d. 


Cornish Ballads and Other Poems (R. S. Hawker. Edited by C. E. 


Byles). Lane. 55. net. 
Aids to Reflection (Samuel Taylor Coleridge). Bell. 2s. net. 
The Life of an Actor (Pierce Egan. Poetical Descriptions by T. 


Greenwood). Methuen. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Book of Sir Galahad (Malory); The Vision of Sir Launfal 
(Lowell). The Astolat Press. Is. net each. 

‘¢The New Pocket Library” :—Typee : a Real Romance of the South 


Seas (Herman Melville. Edited by W. Clark Russell). Lane. 
Is. 6d. 

Rookwood, or the Adventures of Dick Turpin (W. Harrison 
Ainsworth). Greening. 6d. 


The One Before (Barry Pain). Richards. Is. 


ScHOOL Books. 

How to Teach a Foreign Language (Otto Jespersen. Translated from 
the Danish Original by Sophia Yhlen-Olsen Bertelsen). Sonnen- 
schein. 35. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

Daylight for Japan: The Story of Mission Work in the Land of the 

Rising Sun (Frances Awdry). Bemrose. 35. 6d. 
VERSE. 

S. John (R. F. Horton). Dent. Is. net. 

New Songs: A Lyric Selection made by A. E. from Poems by Padraic 
Colum, Eva Gore-Booth, and others. Dublin: O’Donoghue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
American Tariff Controversies in the Nineteenth Century (Edward 
Stanwood. 2 -vols.). Constable. 18s. net. 


Bridge, How to Win at (‘‘ Cut-Cavendish”). Gill. Is. net. 
British Railways (Hugh Munro Ross). Arnold. 55. net. 


Chantrey Bequest, The Administration of the (D.. S. MacColl). 
Richards. Is. net. 

Economic Inquiries and Studies (Sir Robert Giffen. 2 vols.). Bell. 
2Is. net. 


Monte Carlo Facts and Fallacies (Sir Hiram S. Maxim). Richards. 55. 

Oxford English Dictionary, The (P—Pargeted, Vol. VII.). Oxford : 
at the Clarendon Press. Double Section. 5s. 

Scientific Literature, International Catalogue of (Second Annual 
Issue). B: Mechanics, tos. 6d.; C: Physics, 24s.; E: Astro- 
nomy, 21s.; N: Zoology (two Parts), 375. R: Bacteriology, 
21s. Harrison and Sons. 

Scottish eames (Sir Archibald Geikie). 
6s. ne’ 

Stones ion a Glass House (Jane Helen Findlater). 


Glasgow : MacLehose. 


Nisbet. 6s. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR APRIL:—The Fortnightly Review, 
2s. 6d.; S. Nicholas, 1s.; The Century Illustrated, Is. 4@.; 
Temple Bar, 1s.; Macmillan’s Magazine, 1s.; The School 
World, 6¢.; Cornhill Magazine, ts.; Harper’s Magazine, I5.; 
The Commonwealth, 3¢.; The Magazine of Art, ts.; The Art 
Journal, 1s. 6¢.; The Treasury, 6d. 

For MARCH :—The North American Review, 2s. 
West (Bombay), I rzpee. 


6d.; East and 
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THE DE LA MORE PRESS. 


New Volumes of “The King’s Classics.” 


NOW READY. 
EIKON BASILIKE;; or, The King’s Book. With 


Engraved Portrait of King Charles I. Edited by Epwarp Avmack, F.S.A. 
2s. Od. net ; quarter-bound vellum, 3s. 6d. net. 
This Edition is the first inexpensive one in which the original spelling of the first 
edition is preserved. 


KINGS’ LETTERS. [Letters of the Kings of 


England, from Alfred to the Coming of the Tudors. Newly Edited from the 
Originals by Ropert Sreere, F.S.A. With a Portrait of Henry V. as 
Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. net ; quarter-bound vellum, 3s. 6d. net. 


By PROFESSOR SKEAT. 
CHAUCER FOR MODERN READERS. 


CHAUCER’S KNIGHT’S TALE; or, Palamon 
and Arcite. _ Done into Modern English by the Rev. Professor SkEAT, Litt. D. 
With Frontispiece. 1s. net; quarter-bound vellum, 2s. 6d. net. 

“Professor Skeat has accomplished a difficult feat. He has suceeeded in 
modernising the language without departing from either the form or substance Of 
the original.” —Scotsman. 


3 
THE KING’S POETS. 

The Volumes of the series named ‘“‘The KING’S POETS” are uniform in size, 
Hp, paper, and binding with those of ‘‘The KING'S CLASSICS,” of which 
“The KING'S POETS” is a Section. 

The object of ‘The KING'S POETS ” is to present a Series of Poetic Texts of 
commanding interest in a literary background which will exhibit the full significance 


of each Work. 
THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


WORDSWORTH’S PRELUDE. With Intro- 


duction, Notes, &c., by W. Basit Worsrotp, M.A. The volume is furnished 
with a reproduction of the portrait of Wordsworth by H, W. PickERsGILt, 
R.A., in the National Gallery, and a Map of the Lake District. 3s. 6d. net.; 
quarter-Lound vellum, 5s. net. 


THE KING’S SHAKESPEARE. 


Uniform with ‘‘THE KING’S CLASSICS” in size. plan, and general arrange- 
ment. The Plays and Poeins in separate volumes, 1s. 6d. net each. Sold separately. 


THE FIRST VOLUME READY. 
THE SONNETS. Edited by C. C. Sropzs, with 


Introduction and Notes, and Portrait of the Earl of Southampton. 


ALEXANDER MOORING, LTD., 298 Regent Street, W. 


CAPTAIN SVERDRUP’S “ FRAM” VOYAGE, 1898-1902. 


With 62 Plates, 162 Illustrations, 
in the Text (4 Maps) and 4 Folding-out Maps. 
z vols. medium 8vo. 36s. net. 


EW LAND 


Four Years in the Arctic Regions. 
By OTTO SVERDRUP. 


Translated from the Norwegian by 
ETHEL HARRIET HEARN. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 


No. 43. APRIL, 1904. 2s. 6d. net. 

EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 

THE GERMAN STAFF ON THE BOER WAR. 

ON THE LINE. 
RUSSIA’S FINANCIAL STAYINC-POWER—J/4A URICE 4A. GEROTHIVOHL. 
THE EVICTED ENCLISH—Major EVANS GORDON, M.P. 
THE CAPE ELECTIONS—“ 1/4/OR/7Y." 
TOWARDS CERMANY OR FRANCE? CLOUDESLE) BRERETON. 
THE CAVALRY AND ITS PRINCIPAL ARM—" ZOUES.” 
THE EASTERN MIND—D. G. HOGARTH. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN FARMING IN THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA— Professor 
LANCIANI. 
EDWARD FITZCERALD—7ie late Rev. WHITWELL ELWIN. 


THE TRUE STORY OF THE STRATFORD BUST (/i/ustrated)— Jlrs. STOPES. 
THREE POEMS— WALTER DE LA MARE. 
FORT AMITY—XXIN.-XXV.—A. 7. QUILLER-COUCH. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


NOW READY. 


The April 
INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW 


Of all Booksellers. 2s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS. 


THE LONDON ELECTIONS. 
G. L. BRUCE. 


THE WAR AND THE TWO CIVILISATIONS. 
A. M. LATTER. 

AT CAMBRIDGE. 
JOHN POLLOCK. 


BIRDS OF PARADISE. Part I. 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 


REFORM. 
ARTHUR SHERWELL. 


BLAKE. 
LAURENCE BINYON. 


LORD ACTON 


TEMPERANCE 


THE ART OF 

RETALIATION. 
H. O. MEREDITH. 

THE FUTURE OF THE ANGLO-SAXON. 
No. Il. HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


*TO SORIA-MORIA CASTLE.” 
EDMUND GARRETT. 


THE FRENCH PEASANT. 

OCTAVE UZANNE. 
Chap. XI. 

HILAIRE BELLOC. 


MR. PAUL’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


MR. BURDEN. 


Other Reviews. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, London, E.C. 


CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


For APRIL. 


THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN. By Georce Harvey 
(Editor of the ‘ North American Review’ and of * Harper's Weekly’). 

BRITAIN’S APPEAL TO THE GODS. By Anprew CaRNgcie. 

JAPAN’S FINANCIAL POSITION. By O. Evrzpacuer. 

COMING CONTINENTAL COMPLICATIONS. By Demerrivs C. 
BovuLGER. 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS: NEW RULES AND OLD CIRCUM- 
STANCES. By Henry W. Lucy. 

IN CHINESE DREAMLAND. By Herperr A. Gites (Professor of Chinese 
at Cambridge). 

ZESCHYLUS AND SHAKESPEARE. By the Rev. R. S. De Covurcy 
LaFFAN. 

NAVAL EXPENDITURE AND NAVAL STRENGTH. By Epmvunp 
Rogertson, K.C., M.P. (ate Crvil Lord of the Admiralty). 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. By Sir Rowtanp BLENNER- 
HASSETT, Bart. (President, Queen's College, Cork). 

THE HISTORY OF PORT ARTHUR. By H. Loncrorp (late 
H.M. Consul at Nagasak?:. 

THE GEISHA: A FAITHFUL STUDY. By Recinatp J. Farner. 

A VISIT TO HAWARDEN. By the Lady RissLespate. 

HOLY WEEK AT JERUSALEM IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. (With 
a plan.) By Mrs. McCviure. 

THE PLACE OF WHISTLER. By Freperick WeEpDMORE. 

RUSSIA’S CHARGE AGAINST JAPAN. By Major-General Sir Freperick 
Maurice, K.C.B. 

LAST MONTH: 
(1) By Sir Wemyss Retp. (2) By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 


Lonpon : SPOTTISWOODE & Co. Lrvp., Printers, New Street Square, E.C. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4. 
Quarter Year ima we “Fs 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty leing experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 
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The “ Country Life’ Library of Sport. 


Now Ready. 
In Two Volumes. 


SHOOTING. 


€dited by Mr. HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 


Price 25/- Nett. (12/6 Nett. per Vol.) 


THE BREEDING AND REARING OF PHEASANTS, 
PARTRIDGES, AND WILD DUCK. 


The Publishers desire to call special attention to the various 
chapters in these volumes dealing with the artificial and other 
systems of breeding and rearing, not only pheasants, but wild 
duck and partridges, on the most modern and most economical 
methods. In each case practical detail is made a feature, and the 
means recommended are such as have been proved to be suited 
alike for preserving on a large or modest scale. 


In view of the great depletion of the breeding stock of 
partridges over a large part of England, the method used in 
France of procuring eggs from partridges kept in pens, and of 
inducing the birds to hatch their broods in captivity, is described 
in detail. 


The Country Life’ Library. 


THE FRUIT 
GARDEN 


GEORGE BUNYARD ano OWEN THOMAS. 


Price 21g. Nett. 
Now Ready. 


507 pages. Size roin. x 7}in. 


* THE FRUIT GARDEN ” gives full instructions for 
the culture of every fruit that is worth growing in Britain, either 
out-of-doors or under glass, and, in addition, contains chapters 
upon the Value of Fruit Trees as Flowering Trees, Whole Fruit 
Preservation, Tropical Fruits and How to Grow Them, the 
Construction of Fruit Houses, Fruit Trees in Pots, Injurious 
Diseases and Insects, Fruit Culture in France, America, and the 
Channel Islands, etc. 


‘©THE FIELD,” February 27th, 1904. 


**Written by Practical Experts. In all 
thirty chapters, and these contain practically all that it is 
really essential for the reader to know as to the modern 
methods employed in the selection, culture, protection, and 
increase of trees, and the harvesting, storing, or preserving 
of fruit as grown in the gardens or fruit farms of to-day.”’ 


Published at the Offices of Country Lire, 5-7, Southampton St., Strand, W.C. ; 
and by Gzorce Newnes, Ltd., 7-12, Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
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DURING THE PAST FEW MONTHS 


LAND 
WATER 


ILLUSTRATED 


CPRICE SIXPENCE 


EVERY SATURDAY] 


Has obtained several thousand new readers. It is 
now printed on Fine Art Paper, profusely Illustrated 
by beautiful Photographs, and by the work of the 
best black and white artists of the day. It is essen- 
tially the Journal 


For all who care for Sport 
and Country Pursuits... 


Sports and Athletics are dealt with by the 
Best Writers. 


Among the special features are— ; 


LAND AND WATER NOTES. 


A Country Causerie by 
G. A. B. DEWAR. 


HOMES OF BRITISH SPORT. 


A series of Articles illustrated by beau- 
tiful Photographs of famous country 
houses. 


THE BEGINNER IN SPORT. 


A series written by experts, and giving 
practical advice to young and old 
beginners. 


All who desire appointments as Land Agents, Farm 
Pupils, Surveyors, Secretaries, or in any capacity 
whatsoever can insert their 


Advertisements Free of 
All Charge. 


All Men-Servants seeking situations can also adver- 
tise free. 


BUY A COPY OF THIS WEEK’S “LAND 
AND WATER ILLUSTRATED,” and you will 


become a regular reader. 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS OR BOOKSTAZLS. 


Price 6d., or post free 64d., from 


“LAND AND WATER” OFFICES, 
12 & 13 Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 


is 
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The Saturday Review. 


‘The Garden” 


(FOUNDED IN 1873) 


1s 


THE GREAT HORTICULTURAL 
JOURNAL. 


Published Weekly. Price 3d. 


Its pages are filled with Articles and Notes contributed 
by the leading authorities of the day, and the illustrations 
are a special feature. 


It is THE Journal for all interested in horticulture 
and the garden in its various branches. 


Features which GARDEN’? makes 
specially its own are :— 
Trees and Shrubs, and the Woodland, 
Water, Wail, Bog, and Rock Gardening, 
The Rose Garden, 
Colour Association in the Garden Border, 


Hardy G-rdening, ctc., etc. 


At the sane time “ THE GAROEWN” is a complete 
up-to-da e new-paper, recording everything of interest in 
the Horticultural World. 


Though not severely scientific, its Notes about new 
introductions have permanent value. 


Specim2n copy post free on app'ication to 


THE MANAGER, “ The Garden," 


SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
(Temporary OFFICES.) 


5-7, 


FIFTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


ARMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE,” 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 
THE ARMY AND NAVY “OMNIUM GATHERUM,” 


Is a Monthly Service Directory and Trade Circular for Firms and 
Businesses catering for the Wants of the Army and Navy. 


Centains interesting information concerning the two Services, under the head of 
“The Army and Navy Month ty Month,” a Summary of Parliamentary Intelli- 
gence for the Services, Items of General Inte'ligence, Personal Paragraphs, a 

iary of Coming Events i in the Army and Navy, a List of Appointments and Pro- 
motions during the Month in the two Services. Reviews of Naval and Military 
Publications, &c. 

A Full-page Picture printed on Pilate Paper of a Naval or Military Officer 
of note is given away with eac’ number. 

The “‘ARMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE” circulates freely in all Service 
Clubs and Institutions all over the World. Copies are also sent to all Regimental 
Messes at home and abroad, to all Ships of the Royal Navy in Commission, to all 
General and Staff Officer:, and the principal Naval Officers : many Copies to Hotels 
in Garrison and Seaport Towns, and elsewhere. 


A Useful Circular for Officers of both Services. A most Valuable 
Medium for Advertisers. 


QF For all Particulars, Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
&c., apply to the MANAGER, *‘ Army and Navy Chronicle,’ 111 Fermyn 
Street, St. James's, London, S.W. 


NOTICE. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 


abroad :— 


PARIS LHe | Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 

u & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 

seeceeeeees LE Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 

Kiosque Dnperron, Boulevard des 

172 (Terminus) Rue St. 

G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue del la Madeleine. 
W. H. Kiibl, Jagerstrasse 73. 

‘Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz. 

. A. Lappert. 

. Messrs. Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 

. Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 1 3. 

Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 


New York ... as 
Boston, Mass. | A). ‘Messrs. & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

- The Harold Wilson Company, 35 as Street West. 

. The Montreal News Comnanv, 286 St. James's Street. 
..A. T. Chapman, 2407 St. Catharine Street. 


EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. -— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 

very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford and: Holloway Colleges, and others. 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on rth, 15th, and 16th JUNE, 1904. 


For full iculars apply to— 
The Heap Master, School House, Tonbridge. 


MALYERN COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 7, 8 and 9, one of £87 (£99 for the 
first year), six of £50, and six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations, 
value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the Heap Master or SECRETARY. 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINCTON. 
N EXAMINATION will be held at the above 


School on Tuesday, APRIL 12TH, 1904, and on the following days, for 
niling up about Six Vacancies on the Foundation. 
Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Bursar. 


ST. MARTIN’S, BEXHILL. 
MR. AUSTIN BROWN, B.A., 


Trinity Ha!l, Cambridge, 
Prepares a few Boys for the Public Schools. The place and the 
system are particularly adapted to the needs of delicate boys. 
Prospectus and references on application. 


CUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


HE SUMMER SESSION will begin on MAY 2nd, 

and Students then entering will be eligible to compete for Entrance 

Scholarships of the combined value of £360 in the following September, as well! 

as for the numerous Medals, Scholarships, and Prizes awarded during the period 
of studentship. 

The Governcrs have opened an additional 50 Beds on the Medical side of the 
Hospital. 

The numerous Hospital Appointments in both special and general departments 
are open to Students without charge, and the holders of Resident Appointments 
are provided with board an lodging. 

The Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S. England. 

A Handbook of Information for those about to enter the Medical Professivn will 
be forwarded on application. 

For Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to Fees, Course of 
Study advised, Regulations for Residents in the cr ag &c., apply, personally or 
by letter, to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED “ Baty AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A BC. 
elephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitiy, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


MARCH LIST 
Now Ready, including all latest purchases offered at greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
26S High Holborn, London. 


Also Catalogue cf Popular Current pa gg and List of French Novels, 
ics, &c. 


E. GEORGE & SONS, Booksellers, 

And DEALERS IN LITERARY and other JOURNALS and REVIEWS, and 
PUBLICATIONS of LEARNED and SCIENTIFIC SOCIEUIES. 
AGENTS FOR BRITISH. FOREIGN AND 

INSTITUTIONS and PRIVATE BOOKBUY 
CURRENT CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE on Application. sooxs SOUCHT FOR. 
Correspondence Invited. All Communications answered. 
LIBRARIES COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS PURCHASED 
TOWN OR COUNTRY FOR CASH. 
promptly executed. Established 1320. 


151 WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 


The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 

COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTEPAPER BASKET. 

Correspondents are assured that their names will not be given up when letters are 
marked “ Private,” but they are requested to supply full particulars respecting 
dates, places, names and conduct, and to post their ietters or call at this office 


promptly. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
105 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London. 
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LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE. 


INCREASED BUSINESS FOLLOWING A BoNuS YEAR. 


HE forty-first annual meeting of the London and Lancashire 
Life Assurance Company was held at the offices of the Com- 
pany, 66 and 67 Cornhill, E.C., on March 30, Colonel Sir Nigel 
Kingscote, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. (the Chairmain of the Company), pre- 
siding. 
The notice convening the meeting and the auditors’ certificates having 
been read, 

The Chairman said: I think I may say that in meeting you at the 
end of another year, which is the first of a new quinquennium, the 
report must be considered satisfactory. In the first place, it is not 
always the case fora Company in the opening year of a new bonus 
period to show an increase in their new business ; in fact it is very 
frequently the case that a decrease takes place during the first year of a 
new quingennium. Iam, therefore, all the more pleased to be able to 
draw your attention to the fact that our new assurances—amounting to 
over £700,000 in sums assured—show an increase of over £15,0000n the 
previous year, which was the last ofa bonus period, and the new premium 
income of £31,667 shows an increase of oto. This, I consider, 
speaks not only well for the zeal shown by the various representatives 
of the Company, but, I think I may add, shows that the result of the 
last bonus division was fully appreciated. I may also say that this in- 
creased amount of new business has not been done at any marked in- 
crease of expenditure—in fact, having regard to the special payments 
connected with the distribution of the recent bonus, the ratio is prac- 
tically the same, and which we may expect, therefore, to be reduced 
during the current year. Coming now to the total premium income 
of the Company, this has reached the considerable figure of £286,041, 
showing an increase of £11,254 over the previous year, and the total 
income of the Company is now £358,243—including £72,122 from 
interest and dividends. I have now to draw your attention to the claims 
by death during the past year. These, with bonus additions, amounted to 
£119,113 —in excess of the reported amount of the previous year, but 
less than the expectancy by £21,000. From a statement prepared 
showing the duration of some of the older policies that have become 
claims, and the ages attained, I find that out of the total number, 
sixty-four (nearly 20 per cent.) had attained ages from 65 upwards, 
the average age at death being just over 72, and the average duration 
of the policies 21% years. Under endowment policies the amount 
paid was £40,989. After payment of all outgoings, the funds for the 
year were increased by £109,715, and you will find it stated in the 
report that £59,000 was placed to the credit of investment reserve, 
which more than provides, by an amount of some £14,000, for the 
depreciation in the value of the securities as at the 31st December 
ast. The total funds of the Company now stand at £1,872,783, 
and on which [I am happy to say the yield (on the invested and 
uninvestec ) comes out at the satisfactory rate of £4 os. 11d. per cent. 
It is not, I think, prophesying very much if I venture to say that 
when we meet again the funds will have reached, if not exceeded, the 
two millions. 


These results, gentlemen, must be considered satis- 
factory in more ways than one, but especially having regard to the 
effects of the financial depression from which the country has been 
suffering. I trust, however, we shall shortly see this cloud passing 
away. During the year the directors have appointed the Hon. Sidney 
Holland to a seat on the board, subject to confirmation at this meet- 
ing. In conclusion I have once more to express our appreciation of 
the great interest and attention paid to the business by all connected 
with the Company, and to express the hope that this satisfactory com- 
mencement of a new quinquennium may be the means of assisting our 
various managers and agents in still further extending its business. 

Mr. Vesey G. M. Holt seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Holt moved a resolution approving the appointment of the 
Hon. Sidney Holland to a seat on the board. This was seconded by 
the Chairman and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then moved the re-election of Mr. R. Barclay 
Reynolds and Mr. Samuel Guerney Sheppard as directors. 

Sir Thomas Paine seconded the resolution, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Foster, seconded by Mr. McMean, Messrs. 
Turquand, Younge & Co. and Mr. S. Leeke were reappointed 
auditors. 

On the motion of Mr. Mears a hearty vote of thanks was passed to 
the directors and staff. 

The Chairman, in responding for the directors, said that despite the 
intense competition the Company was upholding its own and progress- 
ing very satisfactorily. 

Mr. Clirehugh, in responding for the staff, said they were indebted 
to the branch managers for the very satisfactory amount of new 
business. The staff generally was a very able one and they could have 
evrey confidence in it. He hoped next year to be able to report some 
really good business from the Cape. A vote of thanks to the Chairman 
concluded the proceedings. 
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MARCONI'S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Se seventh ordinary general meeting of Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph Company, Limited, was held at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, London, E.C., the 30th day of March, 1904. 
Smith, K.C.B., C.S.1., presided. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, I will now open the meeting by calling upon the 
secretary to read the usual notice convening it. 

The Secretary (Mr. Henry W. Allen) read the notice convening the meeting. 

The Chairman : I wili ask him to read the auditor's report. 

The Secretary read the auditor's report. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen, before proceeding to address you regarding the 
report and balance sheet which has been circulated among you, and which in the 
usual manner we will with your permission take as read, I have first to tell you 
how sorry we are and how sorry I am sure you are that Mr. Marconi is not able to 
be amongst us on this occasion when he has always previously made a point of 
assisting at the annual meetings. I am glad, however, to state that Mr. Marconi’s 
absence is in no wise due to ill-health—(applause)—and that the reports that have 
been circulated in some newspapers that he was dangerously ill are, I am 
thankful to say, altogether without foundation. We had a telegram from Mr. 
Marconi this morning addressed to us from Pisa in Italy, informing us that 
he was quite well and was proceeding with his work. The truth is that his 
absence is caused by the death of his father in Italy some three days ago, and it is 
this that has caused his absence from us on the present occasion, for he fully 
intended to be present. I am sure we must all feel sorry for his absence and for the 
cause to which it isdue. With regard to the balance-sheet which has been circu- 
lated among you I do not think there is very much to be said. It is perfectly 
simple and the entries therein speak for themselves. There is, however, the very 
satisfactory feature that for a second time since we came into existence our receipts are 
in excess of our expenditure, the excess this year being £10,607, as against £5,489 last 
year. There have been satisfactory developments and increased income ; and during 
the year Mr. Marconi has, in connection with the long-distance work, been carrying on 
a series of experiments in improving the long-distance communication. If, as is 
possible. and indeed natural, some disappointment may have been felt that the 
Transatlantic wireless telegraphy has not yet been established on a com- 
mercial scale, that the hope held out in the speech which was made last year 
that the difficulties in connection with the Transatlantic communication 
had been overcome has not been fulfilled, it must be remembered that all 
scientific progress, before it rests upon a foundation of certainty and security, 
must be attended by many unforeseen incidents and difficulties. These 
difficulties have been twofold: certain technical difficulties which are now 
thought to be completely overcome, and difficulties in obtaining inland telegraph 
facilities, a matter which is dealt with more fully in a later part of my speech. The 
necessity of surmounting these difficulties has, however, compelled the board up to 
the present to postpone compietion of the arrangements for Transatlantic communi- 
cation which must necessarily be of a somewhat costly character. You have been 
informed in the report as to the satisfactory arrangements that have been made in 
Canada for the development of the Marconi system ; while in Italy the support and 
encouragement given both to the inventions and to the inventor by all classes from 
the King downwards, have not only been of a very gratifying character in themselves, 
but have, as we believe, placed the prosperity of the Company in that Kingdom on a 
sure and permanent basis. The arrangements which are in progress orin contemplation 
with Montenegro, with Holland, with Iceland, and with other countries, have been 
either explained or indicated in the report, and they afford but instances of the 
very numerous applications which have been received by the Company for the ex- 
tension of your system in all parts of the world, which we hope only requires time and 
patience to bring to a successful issue. In short the twelve months that have been 
reviewed in the report that has been circulated among you have been most spent in 
concluding contracts which will, we confidently anticipate, result in considerable 
profits to your Company. At last year’s meeting I told you that, as a direct 
result of the protractive negotiation that had taken place at that time, 
we were on the point of concluding final arrangements with the Admiralty and the 
General Post Office. As regards the Admiralty those arrangements have been 
finally and satisfactorily concluded, and ou: relations with the great department 
are now, I am glad to state, of a most cordial and encouraging character. The 
anticipations which were then expressed have been fully realised. There are now 
available for His Majesty's fleet the latest improvements of the system 
owned by your Company, and considerable orders have been placed 
with us for the most up-to-date apparatus. The matter is concluded and 
finished. As regards the General Post Office, however, the negotiations, 
involving several Government departments, have been of a most pro- 
tracted and complicated character. It was indeed inevitable that this should 
be the case. The adoption, or the recognition, by His Majesty’s Government of 
the Marconi system, as pre-eminently one which should command their confidence 
and support, was edged round and fraught with difficulties that could not be taken 
to an observer who was not cogni-ant, not ‘only of the technicalities of the system 
itself, but of the ramifications of the great and far-reaching administration of the 
Post Office. Little by little, however, difficulties have been cleared away, obstacles 
have been removed, conflicting interests have been reconciled, and I am now in a 
position to inform you, as I do with the greatest satisfaction, that late yesterday after- 
noon the Post Office intimated to us their readiness to conclude an agreement, of which 
the details had previously been the subject of a most exhaustive character, which 
agreement, in the opinion of your directors, will nog only give the greatest satis- 
faction to the public generally, but will also safeguard the interests of the share- 
holders of the Marconi Company. These negotiations, these protractive discussions, 
the expenditure of the time and thought and consideration that have been given to 
the various points at issue have therefore not been in vain. The far-reaching 
importance of the subjects demanded that no final conclusion should be arrived at 
unless every point had received the careful examination that it required. The issues 
of this agreement must necessarily be ofa very widespread, and indeed of a national, 
importance. But your board believe that thedecision that has now been arrived 
at is such as to justify the anticipations that have been entertained both as to the 
commercial value of the invention, and also as to its national utility. The details 
of the agreement cannot, of course, be made public at the present moment. 
They have now to pass into the hands of the lezal advisers of the Post Office and of 
ourselves, and to be put in contract form. I am, however, able to say that it clears 
away all possibilities for future divergence of opinion between the General Post 
Office and ourselves. In this matter we are specially indebted to the tact, the 
patience, and energy of our managing director, Mr. Cuthbert Hall. I move the 
adoption of the report. 

Mr. H. J. Davis seconded the resolution, and it was carried unanimously. 


‘The retiring directors and auditors were reappointed, and the meeting 
minated. 


Colonel Sir Charles Euan- 
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WARD, LOCK NEW POPULAR FICTION 


ANNA, THE ADVENTURESS. 6s. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


Mr. Oppenheim has broken new ground. He takes us behind the 
scenes of the life of a beautiful actress who has created a furore in 
Paris, and has drawn characters which prove that he understands the 
mystery of mysteries, the heart of a woman. Withal it is a story of 
entrancing interest, told in that brilliant way which has established 
Mr. Oppenheim so firmly in popular estimate as one of the most 
delightful of novelists. 


ANNA, THE ADVENTURESS. 6s. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


Dundee Advertiser.—‘*Than that author there is no more 
competent and attractive exponent of present-day romance. Few 
writers have an equal power of prompt fascination. His very first 
page casts a spell; each final passage in his stories leaves the reader 
thoroughly satisfied with the entertainment.” 


STRONG MAC. 6s. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘ Of ‘Strong Mac’ we have nothing but good | any previous book he has done. But in ‘*‘ The Albert Gate Affair ” he 
to say. Its excellencies are many and great. The plot is as good as | ;.- 


any Mr. Crockett has given us, which is saying much. But there are 
pictures of life in the Border Country which are among his finest 
work, full of colour and character, and endowed with the power of 
converting the reader into a spectator as of living reality.” 


THE SWORD IN THE AIR. 6s. 


By A. C..GUNTER. 


JARWICK, THE PRODICAL. 6s. 
By TOM GALLON. 


To-Day.—** Worth all Mr. Gallon’s pseudo-Dickensian novels put 
together. An honest, thrilling, and almost charming story of 


sensations.” 


Scotsman.—‘* The story is of absorbing and _ thrilling interest. 
Jarwick is a man of remarkable character, boldly conceived and 
cleverly drawn, and the author's talent for invention, the creation of 
dramatic situations, and the working out of an involved plot claims 
genuine admiration.” 


ROOM FIVE. 6s. 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 


Glasgow Herald.—* It is seldom we have read a novel of this order 
with greater admiration for the skill, as well as the imaginative force, 
displayed by the author. The mechanism of the plot is ingenious, 


; Mr. Drummond’s leading characters rivet attention as likeable human 


beings. This book deserves to be widely read, if for nothing else than 
its freshness and vigour.” 


THE ALBERT GATE AFFAIR. 6s. 


By LOUIS TRACY. 


Mr. Louis Tracy’s ‘* Rainbow Island” attracted more attention than 


has gone one better, and given us a detective story, so mysterious, so 


| absorbing, and so ingenious, that our old friend Sherlock Holmes must 
| bestir himself in good earnest if he is to keep his place. There is, of 


Scotsman. —‘* Told with a vivacity and vigour that render the story | 


one of absorbing interest.” 

Morning Leader.—** Mr. Gunter’s latest novel is one of his most 
exciting. In coherence of construction and sustained interest this '< 
the best thing that the author has done since ‘ Mr. Potter of Texas.’ ” 


THE PRISONER’S SECRET. 3s. 6d. 


By JOHN K. LEYS. 


Dundee Courier.—* A strong romance, which fascinates from the 
first chapter to the end. The plot throughout is most interesting, and 
the author has displayed the utmost skill in its connivance.” 
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course, murder in the story, with sensation galore, but so mysterious 
and unheard of as to leave the keenest of mystery-solvers in a 
quandary. 


By JOSEPH HOCKING. 

Outlook. —* Remarkable for the dramatic power with which the 
scenes are drawn, and the intense human interest which Mr. Hocking 
has woven about his characters. ‘Esau’ is sure to be one of the 
novels of the season.” 

British Weekly.—** A brilliant, exciting narrative by a writer who 
has never penned a dull page.” 


SILENCED. 5s. 


By Mrs. L. T. MEADE. 


Court Circular.—** There is about the story an air of verisimilitude 
which is fascinating ; the novel-reader must indeed be in a very jaded 
condition who would fail to appreciate the fare Mrs. Meade has set 
before him.” 

Scotsman.—‘* A singularly powerful, exciting, and attractive tale, 
full of life and incident.” 


ONE OF MY SONS. 3s. 6d. 


By A. K. GREEN. 


As welcome as the reappearance of Sherlock Holmes will be the 
announcement that A. hk. Green has again been persuaded to 
reintroduce Mr. Gryce, and he here appears in a plot that bears. 
evidence of the author’s highest ingenuity. ‘‘One of my Sons” is 
believed by its author to be her best book. It has all the breathless 
interest and sustained mystery of **‘ The Leavenworth Case,” combiaed 
with an even more attractive style. 
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